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Of old sang Chaucer of the Flower and Leaf : 

The wirthful singer of a golden time ; 

And sweet birds* song throughout his daisied rhyme 
Rang fearless ; for our cities held no grief 

Dumb in their blackened hearts beneath the grime 
Of factory and furnace, and the sheaf 

Was borne in gladness at the harvest-time. 
So now the Seer would quicken our belief: 

** Life the green leaf,^^ saith he, ** and Art the flower, 
Blow winds of heaven about the hearts of men. 

Come love, and hope, and lielpfulness, as when 
On fainting vineyard falls the fresJicning shou^er : 

Fear not that life may blossom yet again, 
A nobler beauty from a purer power! " 

H. Bellyse Baildon, 

in John Ruakin, Economist. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

John Ruskin was born in London , February 8th, 
1819, at his father's house, number 54 Hunter- Street, 
Brunswick Square — a locality not far from the British 
Museum. For the greater part of his boyhood, youth, 
and manhood, up to 1871, his home was in Camber- 
well, a rural suburb of London, lying four miles south 
of the Centre and between Sydenham and Chelsea. His 
education was of the sternest Puritan kind, it being the 
purpose of his parents to make a clergyman of him. 
The decrees respecting toys were of Spartan severity. 
At first he had none ; when he got older he had a cart, 
a ball, two boxes of wooden bricks, and a two-arched 
bridge in blocks ; — that was all. At seven he began 
Latin with his mother. His first writings were certain 
compositions and poems printed in imitation of black 
print in a little red-bound book, four by six inches in 
dimensions ; the title-page was as follows, (see " Prae- 
terita"): 

"Haery and Lucy Conoluded. Being the 
Last Part of Early Lessons : m pour vol- 
umes. Vol. I. with copper plates. Printed 
and Composed BY a uttle boy and also drawn." 

His first piece of scientific composition was a miner- 
alogical dictionary, begun when he was twelve, and writ- 
ten in crystallographic signs that later were unintel- 
ligible even to himself . He began to learn drawing prop- 
er by carefully copying the maps out of a small, old- 
fashioned quarto atlas. His first picture was a Doyer 
Castle, done when he was twelve. Later, his art studies 
were carried on under the direction of Copley Field- 
ing and J. D. Harding. Of an evening, at Heme 
Hill, he was usually placed in a little niche by the 
fireplace, with a table before him to hold his cup and 
platter or his book, while his father read aloud from 
Walter Scott, Shakespeare, Don Quixote, or some other 
classic. 
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When his mother's tuition was ended he was sent 
to the school kept by the Rev. Thomas Dale, and thence 
to Oxford (about 1836). He entered his name as a 
gentleman commoner on the rolls of Christ Church, 
and, under Dr. Buckland, laid the foundation of his 
geological knowledge. 

In 1857 he accepted the Mastership of the Elemen- 
tary and Landscape School of Drawing, at the Working 
Men's College, in Great Ormond Street, London, ful- 
filling the duties of thie office without salary. It was 
for the pupils in this evening school that he wrote his 
Elements of Drawing, 

In 1867, the Senate of Cambridge University con- 
ferred upon him the degree of LL.D., and at the 
same time he was appointed Rede Lecturer at Cam- 
bridge. In 1869, Mr. Felix Slade bequeathed a large 
Slim for the founding of Art Professorships in Oxford, 
Cambridge, and London. Ruskin was thereupon elect- 
ed Slade Professor of the Fine Arts at Oxford ; (re- 
elected in 1876, resigned in 1878 on account of illness,* 
resumed his duties in 1883). 

In 1871, Professor Ruskin bought, without seeing it, 
the old estate of Brantwood (" steep wood "), on Con- 
iston Water, in the Lake District, where he had played 
when a boy of seven years. The fourteen acres of 
Brantwood are steep, craggy, and picturesque, containing 
streams, heather, nut-trees, and wild flowers, and abut- 
ting directly on Lake Coniston. Ruskin spent about 
$50,000 on the place before he had it to his mind, 
$10,000 of this sum going to build a lodge for his pet 
cousin and her children. He is a famous fellow among 
boys and girls, and is voted by everybody to ba a cap- 
ital neighbor. 

Professor Ruskin is emotional and nervous in man- 
ner, his large eye at times soft and genial, and again 
quizzing and mischievous in its glance, the mouth thin 
and severe, chin retreating, and forehead prominent. 
He has an iron-grey beard, wears old-fashioned coats, 
sky-blue neck cloths, and gold spectacles ; is rather 
petit^ about five feet five in height ; his pronunciation 
as broad as Dundee Scotch, and at times "as indistinct as 

* Thrice has ho been at death's door ; i.e., in the years 1871, 1878, and 
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Belgravia Cockney." He is one of the most popular 
lecturers in England, and his influence over the stu- 
dents at Oxford is said to have been such that, at one 
time, he purposely avoided (in a measure) their society 
that it might not be thought that he was doing an in- 
justice to his fellow-professors. 

Mr. Stopford Brooke rightly speaks of Ruskin as the 
most original man in England. And the Frenchman, 
Milsand, means the same thing when he says of his 
genius that it is fantasque et bizarrement accentu^. 
" He writes like a consecrated priest of the abstract and 
ideal," said Charlotte Bronte. And Carlyle wrote to 
Emerson, in the last letter he ever sent him, the sub- 
joined words : — 

** There is nothing going on among ns as notable to me 
as those fierce lightning-bolts Ruskin is copiously and 
desperately i)Ouring into the black world of Anarchy all 
around him. No other man in England that I meet has 
in him the divine rage against iniquity, falsity, and base- 
ness that Ruskin has, and that every man ought to 
have."* 

Says Ruskin's old enemy, Hie Spectator (Autumn 
of 1884);— 

** No other critic ever occupied such a position. He 
expresses his thoughts on ai*t in words which, in their 
exquisite collocation, their perfection at once of form 
ana lucidity, have been rivalled, in our generation, only 
by Cardinal Newman. He is one of the best known 
and most appreciated figures in our generation. His old- 
er books are among the treasures of the bibliophile, his 
later works are purchased like scarce plates, his opinions 
are quoted like texts from a Holy Book." 

The first thing I note in his make and stamp is that he 
is Scotch on his father's side, and possibly also on that 
of his mother. He has Scotch traits — eccentricity, 
waywardness, paradox, quaint frets and freakish knots 
in the grain, a sort of stub-twist in Lhe fibre, a Dant- 
esque imagination, and solemn Covenanter zeal in re- 
ligion. 

It is as a teacher of the people that he is preemi- 
nent. He imparts more than a contagious enthusiasm ; 

* Carlyle's reco^ition of Ruskin as a man of genius and prophet- 
power aates from 1860, the year of the publication of Xfnto This 
Last. (See Froude's Qarlyle in London, 11. Chap. XXV.) 
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he not only inspires and uplifts the soul, but clarifies 
the intellect by his lucid and elegant expositions of ab- 
struse subjects. What severe thought. on every page of 
his books, presented in how graceful and piquant a 
form ! How many new truths won by hardest toil ! 
How searchingly he probes, unfibres, unjoints, dis- 
solves, enumerates, classifies ! If his life sufliced, you 
would hardly be surprised to find him counting twice 
and thrice and again all the stars of heaven and the 
grains of sand by the sea. The soft cloudlets of the 
upper sky, the toppling cumulus, the shambling dance 
of the no-formed waves (to the slow music of the thun- 
der and the wind), the sprangle and green-shine of 
their hollow-curving crests, the lustre and coloring of 
the breast of a dove, the tintings and shadows of moun- 
tain rock, the intricate curves of leaf and bough — with 
all these he is at home, and for their hidden laws he 
reverently seeks. " Of the facts and aspects of nature,'' 
says W. M. Rossetti, " Mr. Ruskin is and must re- 
main a teacher of teachers, an expounder to expounders, 
and a poetizer among those who feel and write poeti- 
cally." 

In the power of placing a subject in a new and start- 
ling light by means of a clear, well-chosen illustration 
or parallelism Ruskin is unsurpassed. He is a verbal 
antiquary, never satisfied until he has penetrated to the 
root-meaning of the important words he uses. What new 
strength and vividness he gives to Bible texts ! No 
noble or sententious thought so worn by the attrition 
of ages but he will pluck it fondly forth from its dull 
obscurity, cleanse it of rust, and set it a-gleam again in 
a foil of skilful explanation or glowing eulogy. He 
reads continually between the lines, and has a habit of 
challenging accepted statements to see if they ring true. 

He is in part a conservative and in part a radical. 
Yet his radicalism is but a backward-working force : 
he would destroy and change, but only for the pur- 
pose of reviving good old ways and tried custonis; 
"What our fathers have told us" no one more rever- 
ently receives. 

His style is impetuous and ornate, his words loaded 
with meaning. Perhaps the word "intensity" 
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best describes his style.* Repressed passion lurks be- 
neath every page. For terrible and cutting irony he 
is equalled by no other English writer, except it b3 
Swift. His syllogisms are weapons with long range : 
he withholds his conclusion ; approaches it cautiously, 
with subtle conoaalment and through devious ways; 
apparently starts off in the opposite direction (note 
what Scott calls the national — Scotch — ^indirecti(»n), 
then, with lightning-swift stride and gleam of sword, 
rushes through a side way directly to his goal. 

In studying the art-writings of Ruskin, there are 
three important dates to be borne in mind ; namely, 
1858, 1860, and 1874. Previous to the year 1858 he f 
believed the religious spirit to be necessary to su- 

freme art-power. But during the next sixteen years 
1858-1874) his studies of the great Venetians led 
him to believe that Tintoret and Titian were greater 
painters than Cimabue, Giotto, or Angelico. In 1874, <^ 

however, while copying some of Giotto's work at 
Assisi, he discovered, he says {Iihr8 Clavlgera 
Lxxvi.), that that painter was inferior to the Vene- 
tians only in the material sciences of the craft, and 
that, in the real make-up of him, he was after all supe- 
rior to them, just on account of his religious faith. 
The third fulcrum date — 1860 — marks the entrance of o 
Ruskin into the field of Social Science, and the conse- "^^ 
quent partial diversion of his mmd from the study of 
nature and art. , 

The art-teachings of Ruskin may be summed up in a 
few words:]" All great art is praise," the expression of < — 
man's delignt in God's work. The greatest art is bom 
of a noble national morality, and is conditioned upon 
the moral fibre of the workman. The greatest art is 
that which copies nature with the most loving fidelity 
and the most minute finish consistent with noble ima- 
ginative invention, or design. The greatest art can- 
not coexist with smoke, filth, noise, and mechanism. 

The naive and Biblical piety of Ruskin gives to his 
writings a considerable part of their charm. Educated 
in a narrow sectarianism he has gradually adopted 

♦In oneinstanco {Seaame and Z^iZ/e^, English edition 1871), wishing 
to lay the utinogt possible stress upon a pathetic account of death 
by starvation, he prints the whole nari'ative in blood-i*etl ink. 
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Broad Church views, without giving up the essentials of 
Christianity. As late as 1880 he said: "I write as a 
Christian to Christians, that is to say, to persons who 
rejoice in the hope of a literal, perpetual life, with a 
literal, personal, and eternal God." He urges his 
readers to ** confess Christ before men." He believes 
literally and unmetaphorically in a Devil, a deceiving 
and evil spirit in nature, the Lord of Lies and the 
Lord of Pain. " I am always quite serious," he writes, 
*'when I speak of the Devil." For forty-five 
years he scarcely missed once being at church on Sun- 
day, and never misses the opportunity of talking with 
religious persons. His well-known lavish benevolence 
is a legitimate corollary of his creed ; it is the Sermon 
on the Mount put into practice. That he was on the 
London committee for the victualling of Paris in 1871, 
shows that his reputation for compassionate benevo- 
lence had become as well known as in the case of a 
George Peabody or a Lady Burdett-Coutts. And in 
truth the purse of no man in England has been more 
ready to open for the relief of suffering merit or genius. 
His benefactions for a single year have amounted to 
over $76,000. 

The gist, or marrow, of Mr. Ruskin's political econo- 
my, or social philosophy, is that in all economic laws and 
measures the moral relations and social affections have 
got to be considered. Political economy, as at present 
taught, is merely a mercantile system of cut and dried 
rules for getting rich at the expense of somebody else. 
But political economy, in the large and proper sense, 
does not mean the art of getting rich, but it 
teaches how wisely to order the affairs of a state, and 
produce and distribute the good things of life, especially 
good men and women. It is not a science at all, but 
a system of moral conduct; for industry, frugality, and 
discretion — ^the three foundation-stones of economy — 
are moral qualities. Surely in its general features his 
economic teaching is sound and good. It is only on 
account of the visionary and impracticable nature of 
certain of its details that the whole system has been 
received with ridicule. It was because Ruskin saw 
very clearly the impossibility of getting his favorite 
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theories adopted by society in general that he formed 
the bold scheme of establishing in England (and after- 
ward in various other countries) ideal associations — 
named by him " Guilds of St. George " — around which 
should gradually cluster all the better elements of soci- 
ety. Scattered through his books called Fors Clavi- 
gera you will find the details of this scheme little by 
little set down ; and, if you make a thorough study of 
it, it is probable that you will see as much in it to admire 
as to blame. You will not like his doctrines of coer- 
cion and blind obedience, and you may smile at his 
sumptuary laws and his theory of universal state aid 
for the poor ; but the establishment of museums and 
libraries, the advocacy of free trade, organization of 
guarantee trade-guilds for the production and warrant- 
ing of honest work, the insistence on industry, the 
emphasis laid on agricultural work, and the attempt 
to reconcile labor with culture, the reclaiming of 
waste lands and formation of mountain reservoirs 
for rain-water, the noble care of thft infirm and 
disabled, lowering of rents in proportion to improve- 
ments, avoidance of usury, and formation of a national 
store of wealth — all this we must emphatically in- 
dorse. It is good and only good, and adapted to the 
mending of broken down civilization. Along such 
lines as these must England move if she would retain 
her power. 

It may well ba that the framework of Ruskin's 
Guild will fall to pieces at his death. The great secu- 
lar energies of society are perpetually beating against 
any forced or artificial organism formed within its 
limits, till it is finally swept away and incorporated in the 
great catholic movements and life of humanity. But 
no matter; what is good in the scheme of St. George 
will survive. Ruskin has blazed a path through the 
wood, made a little garden in the wilderness, dug 
wells of purest water of life. The lesson will not fail 
of its effect, the leaven will work. Is there anything 
in the life of the English people more significant than 
the existence of this very Guild? Like a dewy hill- 
croft 'or pastoral upland, lifted above the pall of Eng- 
land's smoke ; fike sunlight glinting on a troubled sea, 
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a swirl of rich colors in an arctic night, an oasis in a 
boundless desert, a living fountain in a dry and thirsty 
land — ^such, in the midst of the grossness of Anglo- 
American materialism, seems to some of us the social 
idealism of John Ruskin. 



PREFATORY NOTE. 

With a few exceptions, the page references through- 
out this volume are made to the edition of Prof. Rus- 
kin's whole works published by Mr. John B. Alden, 
(1885-6.) The references are, however, approximately 
correct for any edition, and may serve as an index to 
the various topics treated by Ruskin — an index useful 
both to his old admirers and to new readers who wish 
to know all that he has written on a given subject. 
For permission to use the sonnet prefixed to the vol- 
ume I am indebted to the courtesy of its author, Mr. 
H. Bellyse Baildon of Scotland. The parchment- 
covered, " Round-Table " series in which it originally 
appeared, contains, besides the study of Ruskin, ap- 
preciative essays on the protagonists of our own liter 
ature — Whitman and Emerson. W. S. K. 
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PART I. — ART. 
Sbction I. — Cardinal Tenets. 



Great art [is] the Art of Dreaming.—ilfocferw 
Painters^ IV., p. 384. 

All great art is delicate. — Elements of Drawing, 

p. 8. 

Th3 art, or general productive and formative en- 
ergy, of any country, is an exact exponent of its ethi- 
cal life. You can have noble art only from n^ble per- 
sons. — Lectures on Art, p. 22. 

I have had but one steady aim in all that I have 
ever tried to teach, namely — ^to declare that whatever 
was great in human art was the expression of man's de- 
light in God's work. — The Two Paths, p. 34. 

Thoroughly perfect art is that which proceeds from 
the heart, which involves all the noble emotions ; — as 
sociates with these the head, yet as inferior to the 
heart ; and the hand, yet as inferior to the heart and 
head; and thus brings out the whole man. — 7%e Tijoo 
Paths, p. 38. 

Great nations write their autobiographies in three 
manuscripts — ^the book of their deeds, the book of 
their words, and the book of their art. Not one of 
these books can be understood unless we read the two 
others ; but of the three, the only quite trustworthy 
one is the last. The acts of a nation may be triumph- 
ant by its good fortune ; and its words mighty by the 
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genius of a few of its children : but its art, only by the 
j general gifts and common sympathies of the race. — 
' 1st. Mark's Best, p. 3. 

An artist is a person who has submitted to a law 
which it was painful to obey, that he may bestow a de- 
light which it is gracious to bestow. — Fors, III., p. 58. 

Art and Mechanism. — Almost the whole system 
and hope of modem life are founded on the notion that 
you may substitute mechanism for skill, photograph for 
picture, cast-iron for sculpture. That is your main 
nineteenth century faith, or infidelity. You think you 
can get everything by grinding — music, literature, and 
painting. You will find it grievously not so ; y<Ju can 
get nothing but dust by mere grinding. — Lectures on 
Art, p. 66. 

The Material Conditions of Art. — All art which 
is worth its room in this world, all art which is not a 
piece of blundering refuse, occupying the foot or two 
of earth which, if unencumbered by it, would have 
grown corn or violets, or some better thing, is art 
lohich proceeds from an individual mind, working 
through instruments which assist, but do not super- 
sede, the 77iuscular action of the human hand, upon 
the m,aterials lohich most tenderly receive, and most 
securely retain, the impressions of such human 
labor, — Stones of Venice, I., p. 406. 

All fine art requires the application of the v/hole 
strength and subtlety of the body, so that such art is 
not possible to any sickly person, but involves the ac- 
tion and force of a strong man's arm from the shoulder, 
as well as the delicatest touch of his finger : and it is 
the evidence that this full and fine strength has been 
spent on it which makes the art executively noble ; so 
that no instrument must be used, habitually, which is 
either too heavy to be delicately restrained, or too 
small and weak to transmit a vigorous impulse ; much 
less any mechanical aid, such as would render the sen- 
sibility of the fingers ineffectual. — Aratra Pentelici, 
p. 96. 

Great Art Not to ce Taught by Rules. — Do you 
fancy a Greek workman ever made a vase by measure- 
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ment ? He dashed it from his hand on the wheel, and it 
was beautiful : and a Venetian glass-blower swept you 
a curve of crystal from the end of his pipe ; and Rey- 
nolds or Tintoret swept a curve of color from their pen- 
cils, as a musician the cadence of a note, unerring, and 
to be measured, if you please, afterwards, with the ex- 
actitude of Divine law. — Eagle's Nest, p. 88. 

Nothing is a great work of art, for the production of 
which either rules or models can be given. Exactly so 
far as architecture works on known rules, and from 
given models, it is not an art, but a manufacture ; and 
it is, of the two procedures, rather less rational (be- 
cause more easy) to copy capitals or mouldings from 
Phidias, and call ourselves architects, than to copy 
heads and hands from Titian, and call ourselves paint- 
ers. — Stones of Venice^ II., p. 175. 

The labor of the whole Geological Society, for the 
last fifty years, has but now arrived at the ascertain- 
ment of those truths respecting mountain form which 
Turner saw and expressed with a few strokes of a cam- 
el's hair pencil fifty years ago, when he was a boy. 
The knowledge of all the laws of the planetary system, 
and of all the curves of the motion of projectiles, would 
never enable the man of science to draw a waterfall or 
a wave ; and all the members of Surgeons' Hall help- 
ing each other could not at this moment see, or repre- 
sent, the natural movement of a human body in vigor- 
ous action, as Tintoret, a poor dyer's son, did two hun- 
dred years ago. — Stones of Venice, III., p. 41. 

Conditions of a School of Art. — Nothing may 
ever be made of iron that can as effectually be made of 
wood or stone; and nothing moved by steam that can 
be as effectually moved by natural forces. And ob- 
serve, that for all mechanical effort required in social 
life, and in cities, water power is infinitely more than 
enough ; for anchored mills on the large rivers, and 
mills moved h'f sluices from reservoirs filled by the 
tide, will give you command of any quantity of con- 
stant motive power you need. 

Agriculture by the hand, then, and absolute refusal or 
banishment of unnecessary igneous force, are the first 
conditions of a school of art in any country. And un- 
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til you do this, be it soon or late, things will continue 
in that triumphant state to which, for want of finer 
art, your mechanism has brought them ; — that, though 
England is deafened with spinning wheels, her people 
have not clothes — though she is black with digging of 
fuel, they die of cold — and though she has sold her 
soul for gain, they die of hunger.. Stay in that 
triumph, if you choose ; but be assured of this, it is not 
one which the fine arts will ever share with you. — Lec- 
tures on Art, p. 80. 

European Youth. — It is certain that the general 
body of modern European youth have their minds oc- 
cupied more seriously by the sculpture and painting of 
the bowls of their tobacco-pipes, than by all the divinest 
workmanship and passionate imagination of Greece, 
Rome, and Mediaeval Christendom. — Aratra Pe^Ue- 
lid, p. 43. 

Fine Art and Sweet Nature. — Whatever you 
can afford to spend for education in art, give to good 
masters, and leave them to do the best they can for 
you : and what you can afford to spend for the splen* 
dor of your city, buy grass, flowers, sea, and sky with. 
No art of man is possible without those primal Treas- 
ures of the art of God. — Fors, IV., p. 71. 

Verona.^ — If I were asked to lay my finger, in a 
map of tho world, on the spot of the world's surface 
which contained at this moment the most singular con- 
centration of art- teaching and art-treasure, I should Kr}' 
it on the name of the town of Verona. — A Joy lA>r 
JEJver, p. 50. * 

Art Rooted i:f the Moral Nature. — In these 
books of mine, their distinctive character, as essays on 
art, is their bringing everything to a root in human 
passion or human hope. Arising first not in any de- 
sire to explain the principles of art, but in the endeavor 
to defend an individual painter from injustice, they 
have been colored throughout — ^nay, continually altered 
in shape, and even warped and broken, by digressions 
respecting social questions, which had for me an in 
terest tenfold greater than the work I had been forced 
into undertaking. Every principle of painting v/hich I 
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have stated is traced to some vital or spiritual fact ; 
and in my works on architecture the preference ac- 
corded finally to one school over another, is founded on 
. comparison of their influences on the life of the work- 
man — a question by all other writers on the subject of 
architecture wholly forgotten or despised. — Modem 
Painters, V., p. 217. 

Influence of Right Conduct on Art. — Great art 

is the expression, by an art-gift, of a pure soul 

But also, remember, that the art-gift itself is only the 
result of the moral character of generations. A bad 
woman may have a sweet voice ; but that sweetness of 
voice comes of the past morality of her race. That 
she can sing with it at all, she owes to the determina- 
tion of laws of music by the morality of the past. Ev- 
ery act, every impulse, ojE virtue and vice, affects in 
any creature, face, voice, nervous power, and vigor and 
harmony of invention, at once. Perseverance in right- / 
ness of human conduct renders, after a certain num- 
ber of generations, human art possible ; every sin 
clouds it, be it ever so little a one ; and persistent vi- 
cious living and following of pleasure render, after a 
certain number of generations, all art impossible. — 
Athena, p. 83. 

The Merits of Art not Discernible by All. — 
The multitude can always see the faults of good work, but 
never, unaided, its virtues : on the contrary, it is equal- 
ly quick-sighted to the vulgar merits of bad work, but 
no tuition will enable it to condemn the vices with 
which it has a natural sympathy ; and, in general, the 
blame of them is wasted #n its deaf ears. — Art of 
England, p. 107. 

Society and the Artist. — The artist should be fit 
for the best society, and should keep otit of it, . . . 
Society always has a destructive influence upon an art- 
ist : first by its sympathy with his meanest powers ; 
secondly, by its chilling want of understanding of his 
greatest; and, thirdly, by its vain occupation of his 
time and thoughts. Of course a painter of men must 
be among men ; but it ought to be as a watcher, not as 
a companion. — Stones of Venice, III., p, 44. 
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Nature First, Art Second.— »-Tho beginning of all 
my own right art work in life (and it may not be un- 
profitable that I should tell you this), depended not 

on my love of art, but of moun a'ns and sea 

And through the whole of following life, whatever 
power of judgment I have obtained, in art, which I 
am now confident and happy in using, or communi- 
cating, has depended on my steady habit of always 
looking for the subject principally, and for the art 
only as the means of expressing it. — EarjJ^B Nest^ p. 
33. 

The Best Art not always Wanted. — The best 
art is not always wanted. Facts are often wanted 
without art, as in a geological diagram ; and art often 
without facts, as in a Turkey carpet. And most men 
have been made capable of giving either one or the oth- 
er, but not both; only one or 'two, the very highest, can 
give both. — Stones of Venice, II., p. 183. 

Copyists. — The common painter-copyists* who en- 
cumber our European galleries with their easels and 
pots, are, almost without exception, persons too stupid 
to be painters, and too lazy to be engravers. — Ari- 
adne, p. 79. 

Advice to Tourists in Italy. — My general direc- 
tions to all young people going to Florence or Rome 
would be very short: "Know your first volume of 
Vasari, and your two first books of Livy ; look about 
you, and don't talk, nor listen to talking." — Mommas 
in JFlorencey p. 67. 

Stone Dolls after A^l. — The greater part of the 
technic energy of men, as yet, has indicated a kind of 
childhood ; and the race becomes, if not more wise, at 
least more manly, with every gained century. I can 
fancy that all this sculpturing and painting of ours may 
be looked back upon, in some distant time, as a kind 
of doll-making, and that the words of Sir Isaac New- 
ton may be smiled at no more : only it will not be for 
stars that we desert our stone dolls, but for men. — Ar- 
atra Pentelici^ p. 127. 

Dilettante Lovers of Art. — The modern " Ideal " 
of high art is a curious mingling of the gracefulness 
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and reserve of the drawing-room with a certain meas- 
ure of classical sensuality. — Modem Painters, III., 

p. 84. I 

The fashionable lady who will write five or six 
pages in her diary respecting the effect upon her mind 
of such and such an " ideal " in marble, will have her 
drawing-room table covered with Books of Beauty, in 
which the engravings represent the human form in 
every possible aspect of distortion and affectation ; and 
the connoisseur who, in the morning, pretends to the 
most exquisite taste in the antique, will be seen, in the 
evening, in his opera-stall, applauding the least grace- 
ful gestures of the least modest figurante. — Modern 
Painters, III., p. 86. 

Let it be considered, for instance, exactly how 
far the value of a picture of a girPs head by Greuze 
would be lowered in the market, if the dress, which 
now leaves the bosom bare, were raised to the neck ; 
and how far, in the commonest lithograph of some ut- 
terly-popular subject, — for instance, the teaching of 
Uncle Tom by Eva — the sentiment which is supposed 
to be excited by the exhibition of Christianity in youth 
is complicated with that which depends upon Eva's 
having a dainty foot and a well-made satin slipper. — 
Modem Painters, III., p. 84. 

The beauty of the Apollo Belviderc, or Venus de 
Medicis, is perfectly palpable to any shallow fine lady 
or fine gentleman, though they would have perceived 
none in the fa<e of an old weather-beaten St. Peter, 
or a grey-haired " Grandmother Lois." The knowl- 
edge that long study is necessary to produce these reg- 
ular types of the human form renders the facile admir- 
ation matter of eager self-complacency ; the shallow 
spectator, delighted that he can really, and without 
hypocrisy, admire what required much thought to pro- 
duce, supposes himself endowed with the highest crit- 
ical faculties, and easily lets himself be carried into 
rhapsodies about the " ideal," which, when all is said, 
if they be accurately examined, will be found literally 
to mean nothing more than that the figure has got 
handsome calves to its legs, and a straight nose. — Mod- 
ern Painters, III., p. 85. 
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Your modern mob of English and American tourists, 
following a lamplighter through the Vatican to have 
pink light thrown for them on the Apollo Belvidere, 
are farther from capacity of understanding Greek art, 
than the parish charity boy, making a ghost out of a 
turnip, with a candle inside. — Vol D^Arno, p. 1 1 . 

The Nudk. — I can assert to you as a positive and 
perpetual law, that so much of the nude body as in the 
daily life of the nation may be shown with modesty, 
and seen with reverence and delight — so much, and no 
more, ought to be shov/n by the national arts, either of 
painting or sculpture. What, more than this, either 
art exhibits, will, assuredly, pervert taste, and, in all 
probability, morals. — Eaglets Nest, p. 102. 

We see in a Painting only what we brino to 
IT. — The sensualist will find sensuality in Titian ; the 
thinker will find thought ; the saint, sanctity ; the col- 
orist, color ; the anatomist, form ; and yet the picture 
will never be a popular one in the full sense, for none 
of these narrower people will find their special taste so 
alone consulted, as that the qualities which would en- 
sure their gratification shall be sifted or separated from 
others ; they are checked by the presence of the other 
qualities which ensure the gratification of other men. — 
Tlie Two PatJis, p. 40. 

The Greek Ideal not Beauty but Design. — It is 
an error to suppose that the Greek worship, or seeking, 
was chiefly of Beauty. It was essentially of Right- 
ness. and Strength, founded on Forethought: the prin- 
cipal character of Greek art is not Beauty, but Design : 
and the Dorian Apollo- worship and Athenian Virgin- 
worship are both expressions of adoration of divine 
Wisdom and Purity. Next to these great deities rank, 
in power over the national mind, Dionysus and Ceres, 
the givers of human strength and life : then, for heroic 
example, Hercules. There is no Venus-worship among 
the Greek in the great times : and the Muses are es- 
sentially teachers of Truth, and of its harmonies. — 
Crown of Wild Olive, Led, II., p. 55. 

Beauty and Truth distinguished. — Nothing is 
more common than to hear people who desire to be 
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thought philosophical, declare that " beauty is truth," 
and "truth is beauiy." I would most earnestly beg 
every sensible person who hears such an assertion 
made, to nip the germinating philosopher in his am- 
biguous bud ; and beg him, if he really believes his own 
assertion, never thenceforward to use two words for the 
same thing. The fact is, truth and beauty are entirely 
distinct, though often related, things. One is a prop- 
erty of statements, the other of objects. The state- 
ment that "two and two make four " is true, but it is 
neither beautiful nor ugly, for it is invisible ; a rose is 
lovely, but it is neither true nor false, for it is silent. 
— Modern Painters^ III., p. 49. 

Discipline in Art Work. — Because Leonardo 
made models of machines, dug canals, built fortifica- 
tions, and dissipated half his art-powei in capricious 
ingenuities, wa have many anecdotes of him ; — ^but no 
picture of importance on canvas, and only a few with- 
ered stains of one upon a wall. But because his pupil, 
or reputed pupil, Luini, labored in constant and suc- 
cessful simplicity, we have no anecdotes of him ; — 
only hundreds of noble works. — Athena^ p. 118. 

People affect the Customs of their Ancestors. 
— All other nations have regarded their ancestors with 
reverence as saints or heroes ; but have nevertheless 
thought their own deeds and ways of life the fitting 
subjects for their arts of painting or of verse. We, 
on the contrary, regard our ancestors as foolish and 
wicked, but yet find our chief artistic pleasures in de- 
scriptions of their ways of life. 

The Greeks and medisevals honored, but did not im- 
itate their forefathers ; we imitate, but do not honor. — 
Modern Painters^ III., p. 280. 

Great Artists born, not made. — Many critics, 
especially the architects, have found fault with me for 
not " teaching people how to arrange masses ; " for not 
" attributing sufficient importance to composition." 
Alas ! I attribute far more importance to it than they 
do ; — so much importance, that I should just as soon 
think of sitting down to teach a man how to write a 
Divina Commedia, or King Lear, as how to " com- 
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pose,'* in the true sense, a single building or picture. — 
P^e-Raphaelitirm^ p. 45. 

Neither you nor I, nor any one, can, in the great ul- 
timate sense, teach anybody how to make a good de- 
sign. ... I could as soon tell you how to make or 
manufacture an ear of wheat, as to make a good artist 
of any kind. First you must find your artist in the 
grain ; then you must plant him ; fence and weed the 
field about him ; and with patience, ground and weath- 
er permitting, you may get an artist out of him — not 
otherwise. — The Two Faths^ p. 68. 

A certain quantity of art-intellect is born annually 
in every nation, greater or less according to the nature 
and cultivation of the nation, or race of men ; but a 
perfectly fixed quantity annually, not increasable by 
one grain. You may lose it, or you may gather it ; 
you may let it lie loose in the ravine, and buried in the 
sands, or you may make kings' thrones of it, and 
overlay temple gates with it, as you choose ; but the 
best you can do with it is always merely sifting, melt- 
ing, hammering, purifying — never creating. . . . And 
the artistical gift in average men is not joined with 
others ; your bom painter, if you don't make a painter 
of him, won't be a first-rate merchant, or lawyer ; at all 
events, whatever he turns out, his own special gift is 
unemployed by you ; and in no wise helps him in that 
other business. So here you have a certain quantity of 
a particular sort of intelligence, produced for you an- 
nually by providential laws, which you can only make 
use of by setting it to its own proper work, and which 
any attempt to use otherwise involves the dead loss of 
too much human energy. . . . Before a good painter 
can get employment, his mind has always been embit- 
tered, and his genius distorted. A common mind usu- 
ally stoops, in plastic chill, to whatever is asked of it, 
and scrapes or daubs its way complacently into public 
favor. But your great men quarrel with you, and you 
revenge yourselves by starving them for the first half 
of their lives. — A Joy For Ever^ pp. 20, 21. 

A Workman exposes Himself in his Work.— 
If stone work is well put together, it means that a 
thoughtful man planned it, and a careful man cut it, 
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and an honest man cemented it. If it has too much 
ornament, it means that its carver was too greedy of 
pleasure ; if too little, that he was rude, or insensitive, 
or stupid, and the like. So that when once you have 
learned how to spell these most precious of all legends 
— pictures and buildings — ^you may read the charac- 
ters of men, and of nations, in their art, as in a mir- 
ror; — nay, as in a microscope, and magnified a hun- 
dredfold ; for the character becomes passionate in the 
art, and intensifies itself in all its noblest or meanest 
delights. Nay, not only as in a microscope, but as un- 
der a scalpel, and in dissection ; for a man may hide 
himself from you, or misrepresent himself to you, ev- 
ery other way ; but he cannot in Jiis work : there, be 
sure, you have him to the inmost. All that he likes, 
all that he sees — all that he can do — his imagination, 
his affections, his perseverance, his impatience, his 
clumsiness, cleverness, everything is there. If the 
work is a cobweb, you know it was made by a spider ; 
if a honeycomb, by a bee ; a worm-cast is thrown up 
by a worm, and a nest wreathed by a bird; and a 
house built by a man, worthily, if he is worthy, and 
ignobly, if he is ignoble. — Athena, p. 80. 

The English Pound Pikck. — As a piece of mere 
die-cuttmg, that St. George is one of the best bits of 
work we have on our money. But as a design — ^how 
brightly comic it is ! The horse looldng abstractedly 
into the air, instead of where precisely it would have 
looked, at the beast between its legs : St. Geoi^e, with 
nothing but his helmet on, (being the last piece of ar- 
mor he is likely to want,*) putting his naked feet, at 
least his feet showing their toes through the buskins, 
well forward, that the dragon may with the greatest 
convenience get a bite at them ; and about to deliver a 
mortal blow at him with a sword which cannot reach 
him by a couple of yards — or, I think, in George III.'s 
piece — ^with a field-marshal^s truncheon. — Fors, I., pp. 
363, 364. 

The Earliest Art Linear. — The earliest art in 
most coimtries is linear, consisting of interwoven, or 

* For the real difficulty in dragon-fights is not so much to kill your 
dragon, as to spe him ; at least to see nim in time, it being too prob- 
able that he will see you first. 
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richly spiral and otherwise involved arrangements of 
sculptured or painted lines, on stone, wood, metal, or 
clay. It is generally characteristic of savage life, and 
of feverish energy of imagination. — Lectures on Art, 
p. 89. 

A Grotesque. — A fine grotesque is the expression, 
in a moment, by a series of symbols thrown together in 
bold and fearless connection, of truths which it would 
have taken a long time to express in any verbal way, 
and of which the connection is left for the beholder to 
work out for himself ; the gaps, left or overleaped by 
the haste of the imagination, forming the grotesque 
character. — Modem Painters, III., p. 114. 

The Equestrian Statue of the Duke of Well- 
ington. — You have a portrait of the Duke of Welling- 
ton at the end of the North Bridge — one of the thou- 
sand equestrian statues of Modernism — studied from 
the showriders of the amphitheatre, with their horses 
on their hindlegs in the sawdust. Do you suppose 
that was the way the Duke sat when your destinies de- 
pended on him? when the foam hung from the lips of 
his tired horse, and its wet limbs were dashed with the 
bloody slime of the battlefield, and he himself sat 
anxious in his quietness, grieved in his fearlessness, as 
he watched, scythe-stroke by scythe-stroke, the gather- 
ing in of the harvest of death ? You would have done 
something had you thus left his image in the enduring 
iron, but nothing now. — Lectures on Architecture, p. 
120. 

The Crystal Palace. — The quantity of bodily 
industry which that Crystal Palace expresses is very 
great. So far it is good. 

The quantity of thought it expresses is, I suppose, a 
single and very admirable thought of Mr. Paxton's, 
probably not a bit brighter than thousands of thoughts 
which pass through his active and intelligent brain 
every hour — that it might be possible to Jbuild a green- 
house larger than ever greenhouse was built before. 
This thought, and some very ordinary algebra, are as 
much as all that glass can represent of human inteUect. 
" But one poor half-pennyworth of bread to all this in- 
tolerable deal of sack." — Stones of Venice, I., p. 407. 
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The Creative Power in Art. — Suppose Adam 
and Eve had been made in the softest clay, ever so 
neatly, and set at the foot of the tree of knowledge, 
fastened up to it, quite unable to fall, or do anything 
else, would they have been well created, or in any true 
sense created at all ? . . . 

A poet, or creator, is therefore a person who puts 
things together, not as a watchmaker steel, or a shoe- 
maker leather, but who puts life into them. — Modern 
Painters, V., p. 182. 

Quality, not Quantity of Art Study desir- 
able. — To have well studied one picture by Tintoret, 
one by Luini, one by Angelico, and a couple of Turner's 
drawings, will teach a man more than to have cata- 
logued all the galleries of Europe ; while to have drawn 
with attention a porch of Amiens, an arch at Verona, 
and a vault at Venice, will teach him more of architect- 
ure than to have made plans and sections of every big 
heap of brick or stone between St. Paul's and the 
Pyramids. — Notes on his oicn Draioings, p. 29. 

Three Rules. — 1. Never encourage the manufact- 
ure of any article not absolutely necessary, in the pro- 
duction of which Invention has no share. 

2. Never demand an exact finish for its own sake, 
but only for some practical or noble end. 

3. Never encourage imitation or copying of any 
kind, except for the sake of preserving record of great 
works. — Stones of Venice, II., p. 106. 

Art is the same for all Time. — Whatever changes 
may be made in the customs of society, whatever new 
machines we may invent, whatever new manufactures 
we may supply. Fine Art must remain what it was 
two thousand years ago, in the days of Phidias ; two 
thousand years hence, it wiU be, in all its principles, 
and in all its great effects upon the mind of man, just 
the same. — ITie Two Paths, p. 39. 

Etruscan Art. — Etruscan art remains in its own 
Italian valleys, of the Arno and upper Tiber, in one 
unbroken series of work, from the seventh century be- 
fore Christ, to this hour, when the country whitewasher 
still scratches his plaster in Etruscan patterns. All 
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Florentine work of the finest kind — Lucadella Bobbia^s, 
Ghiberti's, Donatello's, Filippo Lippi's, Botticelli's, Fra 
Angelico's — is absolutely pure Etruscan, merely chang- 
ing its subjects, and representing the Virgin instead of 
Atheaa, and Christ instead of Jupiter. Every line of 
the Florentine chisel in tho fifteenth century is based 
on national principles of art which existed in the 
seventh century before Christ. — Mornings in Fior- 
ence, p. 43. 

Dbstruction of Works op Art. — Fancy what 
Europe would be now, if the delicate statues and tem- 
ples of the Greeks — if the broad roads and massy walls 
of the Romans — if the noble and pathetic architecture 
of the middle ages, had not been ground to dust by 
mere human rage. You talk of the scythe of Time, 
and the tooth of Time: I tell you Time is scytheless 
and toothless; it is we who gnaw like the worm — we 
who smite like the scythe. 

Do you think that in this nineteenth century it is 
still necessary for the European nations to turn all the 
places where their principal art-treasures are into bat- 
tlefields? .... Imagine what would be the thriving 
circumstances of a manufacturer of some delicate pro- 
duce — suppose glass, or china — in whose workshop and 
exhibition rooms all the workmen and clerks began 
fighting at least once a day, first blowing off the steam, 
and breaking all the machinery they could reach ; ..nd 
then making fortresses of all the cupboards, and attack- 
ing and defending the show-tables, the victorious party 
finally throwing everything they could get hold of out 
of the window, by way of showing their triumph, and 
the poor manufacturer picking up and putting away at 
last a cup here and a handle there. A fine prosperous 
business that would be, would it not ? and yet that is 
precisely the way the great manufacturing firm of the 
world carries on its business. — A Joy For Ever^ p. 
49. 

Symbols. — A symbol is scarcely ever invented just 
when it is needed. Some already recognized and ac- 
cepted form or thing becomes symbolic at a particular 
time. . . . Vibrate but the point of a tool against an 
unbaked vase, as it revolves, set on the wheel — 
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you have a wavy or zigzag line. The vase revolves 
once ; the ends of the wavy line do not exactly tally 
when they meet ; you get over the blunder by turning 
one into a head, the other into a tail — and have a sym- 
bol of eternity — if, first, which is wholly needful, you 
have an idea of eternity ! 

Again, the free sweep of a pen at the finish of a 
large letter has a tendency to throw itself into a spiral. 
There is no particular intelligence, or spiritual emotion, 
in the production of this line. A worm draws it with 
his coil, a fern with its bud, and a periwinkle with his 
sheU. Yet, completed in the Ionic capital, and arrested 
in the bending point of the acanthus leaf in the Corin- 
thian one, it has become the primal element of beauti- 
ful architecture and ornament in all the ages; and is 
eloquent "with endless symbolism, representing the 
power of the winds and waves in Athenian work, and 
of the old serpent, which is the Devil and Satan, in 
Gothic work. — ForSy I., p. 313. 

Importance of Dress to Historical Painting. — 
I believe true nobleness of dress to be an important 
means of education, as it certainly is a necessity to any 
nation which wishes to possess living art, concerned 
with portraiture of human nature. No good historical 
painting ever yet existed, or ever can exist, where the 
dresses of the people of the time are not beautiful : and 
had it not been for the lovely and fantastic dressing of 
the 13th to the 16th centuries, neither French, nor 
Florentine, nor Venetian art could have risen to any- 
thing like the rank it reached. Still, even then, the 
best dressing was never the costliest ; and its effect 
depended much more on its beautiful and, in early 
times modest, arrangement, and on the sim{^ and 
lovely masses of its color, than on gorgeousnessof clasp 
or embroidery — A Joy For Fver, p. 39. 

Criticism of Art by Young Men. — Sound criti- 
cism of art is impossible to young men, for it consists 
principally, and in a far more exclusive sense than has 
yet been felt, in the recognition of the facts represented 
by the art. A great artist represents many and abstruse 
facts ; it is necessary, in order to judge of his works, 
that all those facts should be experimentally (not by 
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hearsay) known to the observer; whoso recognition of 
thera constitutes his approving judgment. A young 
man cannot know them. 

Criticism of art by young men must, therefore, con- 
sist either in the more or less apt retailing and applica- 
tion of received opinions, or in a more or less immedi- 
ate and dextrous use of the knowledge they already 
possess, so as to be able to assert of given works of 
art that they are true up to a certain point ; the prob- 
ability being then that they are true farther than the 
young man sees. 

The first kind of criticism is, in general, useless, if 
not harmful ; the second is that which the youths will 
employ who are capable of becoming critics in after 
years. 

All criticism of art, at whatever period of life, must 
be partial ; warped more or less by the feelings of the 
person endeavoring to judge. — Arrows of the Chace, 
I., p. 41. 

Human Work as Ornament. — Ships cannot be 
made subjects of sculpture. No one pauses in par- 
ticular delight beneath the pediments of the Admiralty ; 
nor does scenery of shipping ever become prominent in 
bas-relief without destroying it : witness the base of 
the Nelson pillar. It may be, and must be sometimes, 
introduced in severe subordination to the figure subject, 
but just enough to indicate the scene ; sketched in the 
lightest lines on the background ; never with any at- 
tempt at realization, never with any equality to the 
force of the figures, unless the whole purpose of the 
subject be picturesque. . . . That is to say, when the 
mind is intended to derive part of its enjoyment from 
the parasitical qualities and accidents of the thing, not 
from the heart of the thing itself. 

And thus, while we must regret the flapping sails in 
the death of Nelson in Trafalgar Square, we may yet 
most heartily enjoy the sculpture of a storm in one of 
the bas-reliefs of the tomb of St. Pietro Martire in the 
church of St. Eustorgio at Milan, where the grouping 
of the figures is most fancifully complicated by the 
under-cut cordage of the vessel. 

In all these instances, however, observe that the per- 
mission to represent the human work as an ornament, 
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is conditional on its being necessary to the representa- 
tion of a scene, or explanation of an action. On no 
terms whatever could any such subject be independently 
admissible. 

I conclude, then, with the reader's leave, that all or- 
nament is base which takes for its subject human work, 
that it is utterly base — ^painful to every rightly- toned 
mind, without perhaps immediate sense of the reason, 
but for a reason palpable enough when we do think 
of it. For to carve our own work, and set it up for ad- 
miration, is a miserable self-complacency, a contentment 
in our own wretched doings, when we might have been 
looking at God's doings. And all noble ornament is the 
exact reverse of this. It is the expression of man's de- 
light in God's work. — Stones of Venice^ I., p. 215- 
218. 

No great art ever was, or can be, employed in the 
careful imitation of the work of man as its principal 
subject. That is to say, art will not bear to be redupli- 
cated. A ship is a noble thing, and a cathedral a noble 
thing, but a painted ship or a painted cathedral is 
not a noble thing. ... A wrecked ship, or shattered 
boat, is a noble subject, while a ship in full sail, or a 
perfect boat, is an ignoble one; not merely because the 
one is by reason of its ruin more picturesque than the 
other, but because it is a nobler act in man to meditate 
upon Fate as it conquers his work, than upon that work 
itself. More complicated in their anatomy than the 
human frame itself, so far as that frame is outwardly 
discernible ; liable to all kinds of strange accidental 
variety in position and movement, yet in each position 
subject to imperative laws which can only be fol- 
lowed by unerring knowledge ; and involving in the 
roundings and foldings of sail and hull, delicacies of 
drawing greater than exist in any other inorganic object, 
except perhaps a snow-wreath — they [ships] present, ir- 
respective of sea or sky, or anything else around them, 
difficulties which can only be vanquished by draught- 
manship quite accomplished enough to render even the 
subtlest lines of the human face and form. But the 
artist who has once attained such skill as this will not 
devote it to the drawing of ships. He who can paint 
the face of St. Paul will not elaborate the parting tim- 
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bers of the vessel in which he is wrecked. — Harbors of 
England, 

Photography. — Photography cannot exhibit the 
character of large and finished sculpture ; but its au- 
dacity of shadow is in perfect harmony with the more 
roughly picturesque treatment necessary in coins. — 
Aratra Pentelici, p. 6. 

Photographs are not true, though they seem so. 
They arc merely spoiled nature. It is not human design 
you are looking for, there is more beauty in the next 
wayside bank than in all the sun-blackened paper you 
could collect in a lifetime. — Lectures on Art, p. 118. 

My chemical friends, if you wish ever to know any- 
thing rightly concerning the arts, I very urgently ad- 
vise you to throv/ all your vials and washes down the 
gutter-trap ; and if you will ascribe, as you think it so 
clever to do, in your modern creeds, all virtue to the 
sun, use that virtue through your own heads and fin- 
gers, and apply your solar energies to draw a skilful 
line or two, for once or twice in your life. You may 
Icam more by trying to engrave, like Goodall, the tip 
of an ear, or the curl of a lock of hair, than by photo- 
graphing the entire population of the United States 
of America — black, white, and neutral-tint. — Ariadne, 
p. 70. 

Raphael, Michael Angblo, and Tintorbt. — The 
works of Raphael, Michael Angelo, and Tintoret . . . 
arc the most splendid efforts yet made by human crea- 
tures to maintain the dignity of states with beautiful 
colors, and defend the doctrines of theology with ana- 
tomical designs. — Relation between Michael Angelo 
and Tintoret^ p. 8. 

Nearly every existing work by Michael Angelo is an 
attempt to execute something beyond his power, 
coupled with a fevered desire that his power may be ac- 
knowledged. He is always matching himself either 
against the Greeks whom he cannot rival, or against 
rivals whom ho cannot forget. He is proud, yet not 
proud enough to be at peace; melancholy i- yet not 
deeply enough to be raised above petty pain ; and 
strong beyond all his companion workmen, yet never 
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Strong enough to command his temper, or limit his 
aims. 

Tintoret, on the contrary, works in the consciousness 
of supreme strength, which cannot be wounded by neg- 
lect, and is only to be thwarted by time and space. 
He knows precisely all that art can accomplish under 
given conditions ; determines absolutely how much of 
what can be done, he will himself for the moment 
choose to do ; and fulfills his purpose with as much 
ease as if, through his human body, were working the 
great forces of nature. . . . 

Both Raphael and Michael Angelo are thus, in the 
most vital of all points, separate from the great Vene- 
tian. They arc always in dramatic attitudes, and al 
ways appealing to the public for praise. They are the 
leading athletes in the gymnasium of the arts : and the 
crowd of the circus cannot take its eyes away from 
them, while the Venetian walks or rests with the sim- 
plicity of a wild animal ; is scarcely noticed in his oc- 
casionally swifter motion; when he springs, it is to 
please himself ; and so calmly that no one thinks of 
estimating the distance covered. — Relation between 
Michael Angelo and Tintoret ^W*^^y 1^. 

You are accustomed to think the figures of Michael 
Angelo sublime — because they are dark, and colossal, 
and involved, and mysterious — ^because in a word, they 
look sometimes like shadows, and sometimes like 
mountains, and sometimes like spectres, but never like 
human beings. Believe me, yet once more, in what I 
told you long since — ^man can invent nothing nobler 
than humanity. . . . 

All that shadowing, storming, and coiling of his, 
when you look into it, is mere stage decoration, and 
that of a vulgar kind. ... 

Now, though in nearly all his greater pictures,- Tin- 
toret is entirely carried away by his sympathy with 
Michael Angelo, and conquers him in his own field y — 
outflies him in motion, outnumbers him in multitude, 
outwits him in fancy, and outflames him in rage — he 
can be just as gentle as he is strong : and that Para- 
dise, though it is the largest picture in the world, 
without any question, is also the though tfullest, and 
most precious. . . . 
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I have no hesitation in asserting this picture to be by 
far the most precious work of art of any kind whatso- 
ever, now existing in the world. — delation between 
Micfmel Angela and jTm^ore^, pp. 26-30. 

The Study of Anatomy destructive to Art. — 
Don't think you can paint a peach, because you know 
there's a stone inside ; nor a face, because you know a 
skull is. — Laws of l^esohy p. 19. 

The study of anatomy is destructive to art. . . . 
Mantegna and Diirer were so polluted and paralyzed 
by the study of anatomy that the former's best works 
(the magnificent mythology of the Vices in the Louvre, 
for instance) are entirely revolting to all women and 
children ; while Dtirer never could draw one beautiful 
female form or face; and, of his important plates, only 
four, the Melencholia, St. Jerome in his Study, St. 
Hubert, and Knight and Death, arc of any use for 
popular instruction, because in these only, the figures 
being fully draped or armed, he was enabled to think 
and feel rightly, being delivered from the ghastly toil 
of bone-delineation. — Eaglets Nest, Preface, 

I am now certain that the greater the intellect, the 
more fatal|are the forms of degradation to which it be- 
comes liable in the course of anatomical study ; and 
that to Michael Angelo, of all men, the mischief was 
greatest, in destroyrng his religious passion and imag- 
ination, and leading him to make every spiritual con- 
ception subordinate to the display of his knowledge of 
the body. — Eagle' ^ Nest, p. 99. 

All the main v/ork of the eagle's eye is in looking 
down. To iceep the sunshine above from teasing it, 
the eye is put under a triangular penthouse, which is 
precisely the most characteristic thing in the bird's 
whole aspect. Its hooked beak does not materially 
distinguish it from a cockatoo, but its hooded eye does. 
But that projection is not accounted for in the skuU; 
and, so little does the anatomist care about it, that you 
may hunt through the best modem works on orni- 
thology, and you will find eagles drawn with all man- 
ner of dissections of skulls, claws, clavicles, stemums, 
and gizzards ; but you won't find so much as one poor 
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falcon drawn with a falcon's eye. — Eaglets Nest, p. 
98. 

Holbein draws skeleton after skeleton, in every 
possible gesture ; but never so much as counts their 
ribs ! He neither knows nor cares how many ribs a 
skeleton has. There are always enough to rattle. . . -x 

Monstrous, you thinly, in impudence — Holbein for / / 
his carelessness, and I for defending him ! Nay, I ' 
triumph in him; nothing has ever more pleased me ' ' 
than this grand negligence. Nobody wants to know 
how many ribs a skeleton has, any more than how many 
bars a gridiron has, so long as the one can breathe, and 
the other broil ; and still less, when the breath and the 
fire are both out. — Ariadne, p. 98. 

Art in the History of Nations. — The great lesson 
of history is, that all the fine arts hitherto — having 
been supported by the selfish power of the noblesse, and 
never having extended their range to the comfort or the 
relief of the mass of the people — the arts, I say, thus 
practised, and thus matured, have only accelerated the 
ruin of the States they adorned. — TTie Two Paths, p. 73. 

You find that the nations which possessed a refined 
art were always subdued by those who possessed none : 
you find the Lydian subdued by the Mede; the Athe- 
nian by the Spartan ; the Greek by the Roman ; the 
Roman by the Goth ; the Burgundian by the Switzer : 
but you find, beyond this — that even where no attack 
by any external power has accelerated the catastrophe 
of the state, the period in which any given people reach 
their highest power in art is precisely that in which they 
appear to sign the warrant of their own niin ; and that, 
f roiii the moment in which a perfect statue appears in 
Florence, a perfect picture in Venice, or a perfect fresco 
in Rome, from that hour forward, probity, industry, 
and courage seem to be exiled from their walls, and 
they perish in a sculpturesque paralysis, or a many- 
colored corruption. . . . 

And finally, while art has thus shown itself always 
active in the service of luxury and idolatry, it has also 
been strongly directed to the exaltation of cruelty. A 
nation which lives a pastoral and innocent life never 
decorates the shepherd's staff or the plough-handle, but 
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races who live by depredation and slaughter nearly al- 
ways bestow exquisite ornaments on the quiver, the 
helmet, and the spear. — T7ie 2\co Paths, pp. 12, 13. 

Wherever art is practised for its own sake, and the 
delight of the workman is in what he does and produces, 
instead of what he interprets or exhibits — there art 
has an Influence of the most fatal kind on brain and 
heart, and its issues, if long so pursued, in the destruc- 
tion both of intellectual power and moral principle ; 
whereas art, devoted humbly and self-forgetfuUy to the 
clear statement and record of the facts of the universe, 
is always helpful and beneficent to mankind, full of 
comfort, strength, and salvation. — The Tujo Paths, 
p. 17. 

The art which is especially dedicated to natural fact 
always indicates a peculiar gentleness and tenderness of 
mind, and all great and successful work of that kind 
will assuredly be the production of thoughtful, sensi- 
tive, earnest, kind men, large in their views of life, and 
full of various intellectual power. — Tlie Two Paths, 
p. 46. 

All great nations first manifest themselves as a pure 
and beautiful animal race, with intense energy and im- 
agination. They live lives of hardship by choice, and 
by grand instinct of manly discipline : they become 
fierce and irresistible soldiers ; the nation is always its 
own army, and their king or chief head of government, 
is always their first soldier. . . . 

Then, after their great military period, comes the 
domestic period ; in which, without betraying the disci- 
pline of war, they add to their great soldiership the 
delights and possessions of a delicate and tender home- 
life : and then, for all nafions, is the time of their per- 
fect art, which is the fruit, the evidence, the reward of 
their national idea of character, developed by the fin- 
ished care of the occupations of peace. That is the 
history of all true art that ever was, or can be : pal- 
pably the history of it — unmistakably — written on the 
forehead of it in letters of light — in tongues of fire, by 
which the seal of virtue is branded as deep as ever iron 
burnt into a convict's flesh the seal of crime. But al- 
ways hitherto, after the great period, has followed the 
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day of luxury, and pursuit of the arts for pleasure 
only. And all has so ended. — Athena, p. 82. 

'* Fear Grace; Fear Delicatesse." — Examine the 
history of nations, and you will find this great fact 
clear and unmistakable on the front of it — that good 
Art has only been produced by nations who rejoiced in 
it ; fed themselves with it, as if it were bread ; basked 
in it, as if it were sunshine ; shouted at the sight of it ; 
danced with the delight of it ; quarrelled for it ; fought 
for it ; starved for it ; did, in fact, precisely the opposite 
with it of what we want to do with it — they made it to 
keep, and we to sell. . . . 

While most distinctly you may perceive in past his- 
tory that Art has never been produced, except by na- 
tions who took pleasure in it, just as assuredly, and 
even more plainly, you may perceive that Art has 
always destroyed the power and life of those who pur- 
sued it for pleasure only. . . . 

"While men possess little and desire less, they remain 
brave and noble : while they are scornful of all the arts 
of luxury, and are in the sight of other nations as bar- 
barians, their swords are irresistible and their sway 
illimitable: but let them become sensitive to the re- 
finements of taste, and quick in the capacities of pleas- 
ure, and that instant the fingers that had grasped the 
iron rod, fail from the golden sceptre. . . . 

The only great painters in our schools of painting in 
England have either been of portrait — Reynolds and 
Gainsborough ; of the philosophy of social life — Ho- 
garth ; or of the facts of nature in landscape — Wilson 
and Turner. In all these cases, if I had time, I could 
show you that the success of the painter depended on 
his desire to convey a truth, rather than to produce a 
merely beautiful picture ; that is to say, to get a like- 
ness of a man, or of a p^ce ; to get some moral prin- 
ciple rightly stated, or some historical character rightly 
described, rather than merely to give pleasure to the 
eyes. * * • 

You may fancy, perhaps, that Titian, Veronese, and 
Tintoret were painters for the sake of pleasure only : 
but in reality they were the only, painters who ever 
sought entirely to master, and who did entirely master, 
the truths of light and shade as associated with color, 
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in tho noblest of all physical created things, the 
human form. They were the only men who ever painted 
the human body ; all other painters of the great schools 
are mere anatomical draughtsmen compared to them ; 
rather makers of maps of the body, than painters of it. 
— Cambridge Inaugural Address, pp. 9, 13, 19. 

Greek Art. — Greek art . . . is all parable, but 
Gothic, as distinct from it, literal. . . . From classic 
art unless you understand it, you may get nothing ; 
from romantic art, even if you don't understand it, you 
get at least delight. — Val D^Arno, p. 98. 

The Greeks have not, in any supreme way, given to 
their statues character, beauty, or divine strength, 
[or divine sadness.] [Yet] from all vain and mean 
decoration — all weak and monstrous error, the Greeks 
rescue the forms of man and beast, and sculpture them 
in the nakedness of their true flesh, and with the fire of 
their living soul. . . . 

The Greeks have been the origin not only of all 
broad, mighty, and calm conception, but of ail that is 
divided, delicate and tremulous; "variable as the 
shade, by the light quivering aspen made." To them, 
as first leaders of ornamental design, belongs, of right, 
the praise of glistenings in gold, piercings in ivory, 
stainings in purple, burnishings in dark blue steel; of 
the fantasy of the Arabian roof — quartering of the 
Christian shield — rubric and arabesque of Christian 
scripture. — Aratra Pentelici, pp. 127, 129, 131. 

Greek art as a first, not a final, teacher. . . . 
Greek faces are not particularly beautiful. Of the 
much nonsense against which you are to keep your ears 
shut, that which is talked to you of the Greek ideal of 
beauty, is among the absolutest. There is not a sin- 
gle instance of a very beautiful head left by the high- 
est school of Greek art. On coins, there is even no 
approximately beautiful one. The Juno of Argos is a 
virago; the Athena of Athens, grotesque; the Athena 
of Corinth is insipid ; and of Thurium sensual. The 
Siren Ligeia, and fountain of Arethusa, on the coins of 
Terina and Syracuse, are prettier, but totally without 
expression, and chiefly set off by their well-curled hair. 
You might have expected something subtle in Mer- 
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curies; but the Mercury of JEnus is a very stupid- 
looking fellow, in a cap like a bowl, with a knob on the 
top of it. The Bacchus of Thasos is a drayman with 
his hair pomatum'd. The Jupiter of Syracuse is, how- 
ever, calm and refined ; and the Apollo of Clazomenae 
would have been impressive, if he had not come down 
to us much flattened by friction. But on the whole, 
the merit of Greek coins does not primarily depend on 
beauty of features, nor even, in the period of highest 
art, that of the statues. You may take the Venus of 
Melos as a standard of beauty of the central Greek 
type. She has tranquil, regular, and lofty features; 
but could not hold her own for a moment against the 
beauty of a simple English girl, of pure race and kind 
heart. . . . That sketch of four cherub heads from an 
English girl, by Sir Joshua Reynolds, at Kensington, 
is an incomparably finer thing than ever the Greeks 
did. Ineffably tender in the touch, yet Herculean in 
power ; innocent, yet exalted in feeling ; pure in color 
as a pearl; reserved and decisive in design, as this 
Lion crest — if it alone existed of such — ^if it were a 
picture by Zeuxis, the only one left in the world, and 
you built a shrine for it, and were allowed to see it 
only seven days in a year, it alone would teach you 
all of art that you ever needed to know. . . . 

Then, what are the merits of this Greek art, which 
make it so exemplary for you 1 Well, not that it is 
beautiful, but that it is Right. All that it desires to 
do, it does, and all that it does, does well. You will 
find, as you advance in the knowledge of art, that its 
laws of self-restraint are very marvelous; that its 
peace of heart, and contentment in doing a simple 
thing, with only one or two qualities, restrictedly de- 
sired, and sufficiently attained, are a most wholesome 
element of education for you, as opposed to the wild 
writhing, and wrestling, and longing for the moon, and 
tilting at wind-mills, and agony of eyes, and torturing 
of fingers, and general spinning out of one's soul into 
fiddle-strings, which constitute the ideal life of a mod- 
em artist. 



... 



Half the power and imagination of every other 
school depend on a certain feverish terror mingling with 
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their sense of beauty ; — the feeling that a child has in : 
dark room, or a sick person in seeing ugly dreams. 
But the Greeks never have ugly dreams. They can- 
not draw anything ugly when they try. Sometimes 
they put themselves to their wits'-end to draw an ugly 
thing — the Medusa's head, for instance — but they 
can't do it — not they — because nothing frightens 
them. They widen the mouth, and grind the teeth, 
and puff the checks, and set the eyes a-goggling; and 
the thing is only ridiculous after all, not the least 
dreadful, for there is no dread in their hearts. Pen- 
si veness; amazement; often deepest grief and deso- 
lateness. All these; but terror never. Everlasting 
calm in the presence of all fate ; and joy such as they 
could win, not indeed in a perfect beauty, but beauty 
at perfect rest. — At/iena, pp. 124-128. 

The Greek, or Classic, and the Romantic Styles. 
— Without entering into any of the fine distinctions be- 
tween these two sects, this broad one is to be observed 
as constant : that the writers and painters of the Class- 
ic school set down nothing but what is known to be 
true, and set it down in the perfectest manner possible 
in their way, and are thenceforward authorities from 
whom there is no appeal. Romantic writers and paint- 
ers, on the contrary, express themselves under the im- 
pulse of passions which may indeed lead them to the 
discovery of new truths, or to the more delightful ar- 
rangement or presentment of things already known: 
but their work, however brilliant or lovely, remains 
imperfect, and without authority. — Val D^Arno, p. 90. 

ART AND MAN IN THE MIDDLE AGES. 

A degree of personal beauty, both male and female, 
was attained in the Middle Ages, with which classical 
periods could show nothing for a moment comparable; 
and this beauty was set forth by the most perfect 
splendor, united with grace, in dress, which the human 
race have hitherto invented. The strength of their 
art-genius was directed in great part to this object; 
and their best workmen and most brilliant fanciers 
were employed in wreathing the mail or embroidering 
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the robe. The exquisite arts of enamelling and chas- 
ing metal enabled them to make the armor as radiant 
and delicate as the plumage of a tropical bird ; and the 
most various and vivid imaginations were displayed in 
the alternations of color, and fiery freaks of form, on 
shield and crest; so that of all the beautiful things 
which the eyes of men could fall upon, in the world 
about them, the most beautiful must have been a young 
knight riding out in morning sunshine, and in faithful 
hope. 

" His broad, clear brow in sunlight glowed ; 
On burnished hooves his war-horse trode ; 
From underneath his helmet flowed 
His coal-black curls, as on he rode. 
All in the blue, unclouded weather, 
Thick jewelled shone the saddle leather ; 
The helmet and the helmet feather 
Burned like one burning flame together ; 
And the gemmy bridle glittered free, 
Like to some branch of stars we see 
Hung in the golden galaxy.'' 

Now, the effect of this superb presence of human 
beauty on men in general was, exactly as it had been in 
Greek times, first, to turn their thoughts and glances 
in great part away from all other beauty but that, and 
to make the grass of the field take to them always 
more or less the aspect of a carpet to dance upon, a 
lawn to tilt upon, or a serviceable crop of hay ; and, 
secondly, in what attention they paid to this lower na- 
ture, tc make them dwell exclusively on what was 
graceful, symmetrical, and bright in color. All that 
was rugged, rough, dark, wild, unterminated, they re- 
jected at once, as the domain of "salvage men" and 
monstrous giants : all that they admired was tender, 
bright, balanced, enclosed, symmetrical. — Modern 
JPainters, III., pp. 219, 220. 

[Yet they regarded mountains as places fit for pen- 
ance and prayer; but] our modern society in general 
goes to the mountains, not to fast, but to feast, and 
leaves their glaciers covered with chicken-bones and 
egg-shells. 
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Connected with this want of any sense of solemnity 
in mountain scenery, is a general profanity of temper 
in regarding all the rest of nature ; that is to say, a to- 
tal absence of faith in the presence of any deity there- 
in. Whereas the mediaeval never painted a cloud, but 
with the purpose of placing an angel in it; and a 
Greek never entered a wood without expecting to meet 
a god in it ; ice should think the appearance of an angel 
in the cloud wholly unnatural, and should be seriously 
surprised by meeting a god anywhere. — Modem 
Painters^ III., p. 276. 

The art of this day is not merely a more knowing 
art than that of the thirteenth century — ^it is altogether 
another art. Between the two there is a great gulph, a 
distinction forever ineffaceable. The change from one 
to the other was not that of the child into the man, as 
we usually consider it ; it was that of the chrysalis 
into the butterfly. There was an entire change in the 
habits, food, method of existence, and heart of the 
whole creature. . . . This is the great and broad fact 
which distinguishes modern art from old art : that all an- 
cient art was religious, and all modern art is profane. 
In mediaeval art, thought is the first thing, exectition 
the second ; in modem art execution is the first thing, 
and thought the second. And again, in mediaeval art, 
truth is first, beauty second ; in modem art, beauty is 
first, truth second. The mediaeval principles led ?//> to 
Kaphael, and the modem principles lead down from 
him. — Lectures on Architecture, p. 116. 

The art of the thirteenth century is the foundation 
of all art — ^not merely the foundation, but the root of 
it ; that is to say, succeeding art is not merely built 
upon it, but was all comprehended in it, and is devel- 
oped out of it. — Lectures on Architecture, p. 84. 

Joy and Brightness of Medieval Times. — The 
Middle Ages had their wars and agonies, but also in- 
tense delights. Their gold was dashed with blood ; 
but ours is sprinkled with dust. Their life was inter- 
woven with white and purple ; ours is oae seamless 
stuff of brown. Not that we are without apparent fes- 
tivity, but festivity more or less forced, mistaken, em- 
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bittered, incomplete — not of the heart. — Modem 
JPaiiitcrs, III., p. 27G. 

Longfellow a good Interpreter of the Middle 
Ages. — Longfellow, in the Golden Legend, has entered 
more closely into the temper of the Monk, for good and 
for evil, than ever yet theological writer or historian, 
though they may have given their life's labor to the 
analysis : and, again, Kobert Browning is unening in i ^ 
every sentence he writes of the Middle Ages ; always | J- 
vital, right, and profound ; so that in the matter of ' 
art, with which we have been specially concerned, there 
is hardly a principle connected with the mediaeval tem- 
per, that he has not struck upon in those seemingly 
careless and too nigged rhymes of his. — Modern 
JPainters, IV., p. 392. 

Pisa in the Middle Ages. — Fancy what was the 
scene which presented itself, in his afternoon walk, 
to a designer of the Gothic school of Pisa — Nino 
Pisano, or any of his men. 

On each side of a bright river he saw rise a line of 
brighter palaces, arched and pillared, and inlaid with 
deep red porphyry, and with serpentine ; along the quays 
before their gates were riding troops of knights, noble 
in face and form, dazzling in crest and shield ; horse 
and man one labyrinth of quaint color and gleaming 
light — the purple, and silver, and scarlet fringes flow- 
ing over the strong limbs and clashing mail, like sea- 
waves over rocks at sunset. Opening on each side 
from the river were gardens, courts, and cloisters ; long 
successions of white pillars among wreaths of vine ; 
leaping of fountains through buds of pomegranate and 
orange: and still along the garden-paths, and under 
and through the crimson of the pomegranate shadows, 
moving slowly, groups of the fairest women that Italy 
ever saw — fairest, because purest and thoughtfullest , 
trained in all high knowledge, as in all courteous art — in 
dance, in song, in sweet wit, in lofty learning, in loftier 
courage, in loftiest love — able alike to cheer, to enchant, 
or save, the souls of men. Above all this scenery of 
perfect human life, rose dome and bell-tower, burning 
with white alabaster and gold ; beyond dome and bell- 
tower the slopes of mighty hills, hoary with olive j far 
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in the north, above a purple sea of peaks of solemn 
Apennine, the clear, sharp-cloven Carrara mountains 
sent up their steadfast flames of marble summit into 
amber sky ; the great sea itself, scorching with expanse 
of light, stretching from their feet to the Gorgonian 
isles ; and over all these, ever present, near or far — 
seen through the leaves of vine, or imaged with all its 
march of clouds in the Arno's stream, or set with its 
depth of blue close against the golden hair and burning 
cheek of lady and knight — that untroubled and sacred 
sky, which was to all men, in those days of innocent 
faith, indeed the unquestioned abode of spirits, as the 
earth was of men ; and which opened straight through its 
gates of cloud and veils of dew into the awfulness of 
the eternal world ; — a heaven in which every cloud 
that passed was literally the chariot of an angel, and 
every ray of its Evening and Morning streamed from 
the throne of God. . . . 

[Yet] all that gorgeousness of the Middle Ages, 
beautiful as it sounds in description, noble as in many re- 
spects it was in reality, had, nevertheless — for foundation 
and for end, nothing but the pride of life — the pride of 
the so-called superior classes ; a pride which supported 
itself by violence and robbery, and led in the end to 
the destruction both of the arts themselves and the 
States in which they flourished. — The Two Paths, pp. 
71-73. 



IMITATION AND FINISH. 

Finishing means in art simply telling more truth. — 
Modem Painters, III., p. 144. 

You must not draw all the hairs in an eyelash ; not 
because it is sublime to generalize them, but because it 
is impossible to see them. — Ariadne, p. 100. 

Greek art, and all other art, is fine when it 
makes a mavbS face as like a man^s face as it 
can. . . . 

Get that well driven into your heads ; and don't let 
it out again at your peril. 

Having got it well in, you may then farther under- 
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stand, safely, that there is a great deal of secondary 
work in pots, and pans, and floors, and carpets, and 
shawls, and architectural ornament, which ought, es- 
sentially, to b3 unlike reality, and to depend for its 
charm on quite other qualities than imitative ones. 
But all such art is inferior and secondary — much of it 
more or less instinctive and animal, and a civilized 
human creature can only learn its principles rightly, by 
knowing those of great civilized art first — which is 
always the representation, to the utmost of its power, 
of whatever it has got to show — made to look as like 
the thing as possible.* — Athena, pp. 122, 123. 

N'o truly great man can he named in the arts — 
hut it is that of one who finished to his utmost. 
Take Leonardo, Michael Angelo, and Raphael for a triad, 
to begin with. They all completed their detail with 
such subtlety of touch and gradation, that, in a careful 
drawing by any of the three, you cannot see where 
the pencil ceased to touch the paper ; the stroke of it is 
so tender, that, when you look close to the drawing you 
can see nothing ; you see the effect of it a little way 
back ! Thus tender in execution — and so complete in 
detail, that Leonardo must needs draw every several 
vei7i in the little agates and pebbles of the gravel 
under the feet of the St. Anne in the Louvre. — Mod- 
em Painters, IIL, p. 143. 

Every quarter of an inch in Turner's drawings will 
bear magnifying ; much of the finer work in them can 
hardly be traced, except by the keenest sight, until it is 
magnified. In his painting of Ivy Bridge, the veins 
are drawn on the wings of a butterfly, not above three 
lines in diameter ; and in one of his smaller drawings 
of Scarborough, in my own possession, the muscle- 
sheUs on the beach are rounded, and some shown as 
shut, some as open, though none are as large as one of 
the letters of this type ; and yet this is the man who 
was thought to belong to the " dashing " school, literally 
because most people had not patience or delicacy of 

* " The Fine Arts, too, like the coarse, and every art of Man's God- 
given Faculty, are to understand that they are sent hither not to fib 
and dance, but to speak and work ; and, on the whole, that Grod Al- 
mighty's Fticts, such as given us, are the one pabulum which will 
yield them any nourishment in this world. — Carlyle^ "'Latter-Day 
Pamphlets,''' VIII. 
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sight enough to trace his endless detail. — Modern 
Painters^ III,, p. 142. 

Veronese often [draws] a finished profile, or any 
other portion of the contour of a face, with one line, 
not afterwards changed. — Lectures on -4r^, p. 35. 

Strokes by Tintoret or Paul Veronese, which were 
done in an instant, and look to an ignorant spectator 
merely like a violent dash of loaded color (and are, as 
such, imitated by blundering artists), are, in fact, 
modulated by the brush and finger to that degree of 
delicacy that no single grain of the color could be taken 
from the touch without injury; and little golden parti- 
cles of it, "not the size of a gnat's head, have important 
share and function in the balances of light in a picture 
perhaps fifty feet long. Nearly every other rule appli- 
cable to art has some exception but this. This has ab- 
solutely none. All great art is delicate art, and all 
coarse art is bad art. — Modern JRainters, III., p. 56. 

When once we begin at aU to understand the hand- 
ling of any truly great executor, such as that of any of 
the three great Venetians, of Correggio, or Turner, the 
awe of it is something greater than can be felt from 
the most stupendous natural sOenery. For the crea- 
tion of such a system as a high human intelligence, en- 
dowed with its ineSfably perfect instruments of eye and 
hand, is a far more appalling manifestation of Infinite 
Power, than the making either of seas or mountains. — 
T,ie Two Paths y p. 145. 

The object of the great Resemblant Arts is, and al- 
ways has been, to resemble ; and to resemble as closely 
as possible. It is the function of a good portrait to 
set the man before you in habit as he lived, and I would 
we had a few more that did so. It is the function of a 
good landscape to set the scene before you in its real- 
ity ; t(» make you, if it may be, think the clouds are 
flying, and the streams foaming. It is the function of 
the best sculptor — the true Daedalus — to make stillness 
look like breathing, and marble look like flesh. . . , 

You think all that very wrong. So did I, once ; but 
it was I that was wrong. A long time ago, before ever 
I had seen Oxford, I painted a picture of the Lake of 
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Como, for my father. It was not at all like the Lake 
of Como ; but I thought it rather the better for that. 
My father differed with me ; and objected particularly 
to a boat with a red and yellow awning, which I had 
put into the most conspicuous comer of my drawing. 
I declared this boat to be "necessary to the composi- 
tion." My father not the less objected, that he had 
never seen such a boat, either at Como or elsewhere ; 
and suggested that if I would make the lake look a lit- 
tle more like water, I should be under no necessity of 
explaining its nature by the presence of floating objects. 
I thought him at the time a very simple person for his 
pains; but have since learned, and it is the very gist 
of all practical matters, which, as professoi* of fine art, 
I have now to tell you, that the great point in painting 
a lake is — to get it to look like water. — Aratra Pente- 
lici, pp. 79, 80. 

The utmost power of art can only be given in a ma- 
terial capable of receiving and retaining the influence 
of the subtlest touch of the human hand. That hand is 
the most perfect agent of material power existing in 
the universe ; and its full subtlety can only be shown 
when the material it works on, or with, is entirely 
yielding. The chords of a perfect instrument will re- 
ceive it, but not of an imperfect one ; the softly bend- 
ing point of the hair pencil, and soft melting of color, 
wUl receive it, but not even the chalk or pen point, still 
less the steel point, chisel, or marble. — The Two Paths^ . 
p. 1 13. 

Our best finishing is but coarse and blundering work 
after all. We may smooth, and soften, and sharpen 
till we are sick at heart ; but take a good magnifying 
glass to our miracle of skill, and the invisible edge is a 
jagged saw, and the silky thread a rugged cable, and 
the soft surface a granite desert. Let all the ingenuity 
and all the art of the human race be brought to bear 
upon the attainment of the utmost possible finish, and 
they could not do what is done in the foot of a fly, or 
the film of a bubble. God alone can finish. — Modem 
Painters, III., p. 132. 

Accurately speaking, no good work whatever can be 
perfect. ... I bslieve there has only been on© man 
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who would not acknowledge this necessity, and strove 
always to reach perfection, Leonardo; the end of his 
vain effort being merely that he would take ten years 
to a picture, and leave it unfinished. And therefore, if 
we are to have great men working at all, or less men 
doing their best, the work will be imperfect, however 
beautiful. Of human work none but what is bad can 
be perfect, in its own bad way.* — Stones of Venice, 
' II., p. 131. 

If it were possible for art to give all the truths of 
nature, it ought to do it. But this is not possible. 
Choice must always be made of some facts which can 
be represented, from among others which must be 
passed by in silence, or even, in some respects, mis- 
represented. The inferior artist chooses unimportant 
and scattered truths ; the great artist chooses the most 
necessary first, and afterwards the most consistent with 
these, so as to obtain the greatest possible and most 
harmonious sum. For instance, Kembrandt always 
chooses to jrepresent the exact force with which the 
light on the most illumined part of an object is opposed 
to its obscurer portions. In order to obtain this, in 
most cases, not very important truth, he sacrifices the 
light and color of five-sixths of his picture ; and the ex- 
pression of every character of objects which depends 
on tenderness of shape or tint. But he obtains his 
single truth, and what picturesque and forcible expres- 
sion is dependent upon it, with inagnificent skill and 
subtlety. Veronese, on the contrary, chooses to repre- 
sent the great relations of visible things to each other, 
to the heaven above, and to the earth beneath them. 
He holds it more important to show how a figure 
stands relieved from delicate air, or marble wall ; how 
as a red, or purple, or a white figure, it separates it- 
self, in clear discernibility, from things not red, nor 
purple, nor white ; how infinite daylight shines round 
it; how innumerable veils of faint shadow invest it; 
how its blackness and darkness are, in the excess of 
V their nature, just as limited and local as its intensity of 

♦The Elgin marbles are supposed by many persons to be " per- 
fect." In the most important portions they indeed approach jjerfec- 
tion, but only there, "the draperies ai-e unfinished, the hair and 
wool of the animals are unfinished, and the.eutire bas-reliefs of the 
frieze are roughly cut. 
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light : all this, I say, he feels to be more important 
than showing merely the exact measure of the spark of 
sunshine that gleams on a dagger- hilt, or glows on a 
jewel. All this, moreover, he feels to be harmonious, 
— capable of being joined in one great system of spa- 
cious truth. And with inevitable watchfulness, inesti- 
mable subtlety, he unites all this in tenderest balance, 
noting in each hair's-breadth of color, not merely what 
its Tightness or wrongness is in itself, but what its rela- 
tion is to every other on his canvas. — Modem Paint- 
ers, III., p. 52. 

The Whole Matter op Finish bummed up. — I do 
not wonder at people sometimes thinking I contradict 
myself when they come suddenly on any of the scat- 
tered passages, in which I am forced to insist on the 
opposite practical applications of subtle principles of 
this kind. It may amuse the reader, and be finally serv- 
iceable to him in showing him how necessary it is to 
the right handling of any subject, that these contrary 
statements should be made, if I assemble here the prin- 
cipal ones I remember having brought forward, bearing 
on this difficult point of precision in execution. 

Finish, for the sake of added truth, or utility, or 
beauty, is noble ; but finish for the sake of workman- 
ship, neatness, or polish, ignoble. . . . 

No good work whatever can be perfect, and the de- 
mand for perfection is always a sign of the misunder- 
standing of the end of art. " The first cause of the 
fall of the arts in Europe was a relentless requirement 
of perfection." . . . 

Perfect finish (finish, that is to say, up to the point 
possible) is always desirable from the greatest masters, 
and is always given by them. . . . 

Now all these passages are perfectly true ; and, as in 
much more serious matters, the essential thing for the 
reader is to receive their truth, however little he may 
be able to see their consistency. If truths of apparent 
contrary character are candidly and rightly received, 
they will fit themselves together in the mind without 
any trouble. But no truth maliciously received will 
nourish you, or fit with others. The clue of connec- 
tion may in this case, however, be given in a word. 
Absolute finish is always right; finish, inconsistent 
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with prudence and passion, wrong. The imperative 
demand for finish is ruinous, because it refuses better 
things than finish. The stopping short of the finish, 
which u honorably possible to human energy, is de- 
structive on the other side and not in less degree. Err, 
of the two, on thi side of completion. — Modern Paint- 
ers, v., pp. 294-297. 

Decoration and Conventionalism in Art. — There 
is no existing highest-order art but is decorative. The 
best sculpture yet produced has been the decoration of 
a temple front — the best painting, the decoration of a 
room. Raphael's best doing is merely the wall-coloring 
of a suite of apartments in the Vatican, and his car- 
toons were made for tapestries. Correggio's best doing 
is the decoration of two small church cupolas at Parma ; 
Michael Angelo's, of a ceiling in the Pope's private 
chapel ; Tintoret's, of a ceiling and side wall belonging 
to a charitable society at Venice; while Titian and 
Veronese threw out their noblest thoughts, not even on 
the inside, but on the outside of the common brick and 
plaster walls of Venice. 

You will every day hear it absurdly said that room 
decoration should be by flat patterns — ^by dead colors — 
by conventional monotonies, and I know not what. 
Now, just be assured of this — nobody ever* yet used 
conventional art to decorate with, when he could do 
anything better, and knew that what he did would 
be safe. Nay, a great painter will always give you the 
natural art, safe or not. Correggio gets a commission 
to paint a room on the ground floor of a palace at 
Parma : any of our people — ^bred on our fine modern 
principles — ^would have covered it with a diaper, or with 
stripes or flourishes, or mosaic patterns. Not so Cor- 
reggio: he paints a thick trellis of vine-leaves, with 
oval openings, and lovely children leaping through them 
into the room ; and lovely children, depend upon it, 
are rather more desirable decorations than diaper, if 
you can do them — ^but they are not quite so easily 
done. . . . 

But if art is to be placed v/here it is liable to injury — 
to wear and tear; or to alteration of its form; as, for 
instance, on domestic utensils, and armor, and weapons, 
and dress ; in which either the ornament will be worn 
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out by the usage of the thing, or will be cast into al- 
tered shape by the play of its folds ; then it is wrong to 
put beautiful and perfect art to such uses, and you want 
forms of inferior art, such as will be by their simpHcity 
less liable to injury ; or, by reason of their complexity 
and continuousness, may show to advantage, however 
distorted by the folds they are cast into. . . . 

The less of nature ifc contains, the more degraded is 
the ornament, and the fitter for a human place; but, how- 
ever far a great workman may go in refusing the higher 
organisms of nature, he always takes care to retain the 
magnificence of natural lines; that is to say, of the in- 
finite curves, such as I have analyzed in the fourth 
volume of " Modem Painters." His copyists, fancying 
that they can follow him without nature, miss precisely 
the essence of all the work ; so that even the simplest 
piece of Greek conventional ornament loses the whole 
of its value in any modern imitation of it, the finer 
curves being always missed. . . . 

The animal and bird drawing of the Egyptians is, in 
their fine age, quite magnificent under its conditions ; 
magnificent in two ways — first, in keenest perception 
of the main forms and facts in the creature ; and, sec- 
ondly, in the grandeur of line by which their forms 
are abstracted and insisted on, making every asp, ibis, " 
and vulture a sublime spectre of asp or ibis or vulture 
power. The way for students to get some of this gift 
again {some only, for I believe the fullness of the gift 
itself to be connected with vital superstition, and with 
resulting intensity of reverence ; people were likely to 
know something about hawks and ibises, when to kill one 
was to be irrevocably judged to death) is never to pass a 
day without drawing some animal from the life, allow- 
ing themselves the fewest possible lines and colors to do 
it with, but resolving that whatever is characteristic of 
the animal shall in some way or other bo shown. — The 
Tico Paths y pp. 55-59. 

If the designer of furniture, of cups and vases, of 
dress patterns, and the like, exercises himself contin- 
ually in the imitation of natural form in some leading 
division of his work ; then, holding by this stem of life, 
ho may pass down into all kinds of merely geometrical 
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or formal design with perfect safety, and with noble 
results. — 77ie Two JPathSy p. 33. 

The first thing we have to ask of the decoration is 
that it should indicate strong liking, and that honestly. 
It matters not so much what the thing is, as that the 
builder should really love it and enjoy it, and say so 
plainly. The architect of Bourges Cathedral liked 
hawthorns ; so he has covered his porch with hawthorn — 
it is a perfect Niobe of May. Never was such haw- 
thorn ; you would try to gather it forthwith, but for 
fear of being pricked. The old Lombard architects 
liked hunting ; so they covered their work with horses 
and hounds, and men blowing trumpets two yards 
long. — /Stones of Venice, I., p. 5G. 

You will often hear modem architects defending 
their monstrous ornamentation on the ground that it is 
^* conventional," and that architectural ornament ought 
to be conventionalized. Remember when you hear this, 
that noble conventionalism is not an agreement between 
the artist and spectator that the on^ shall misrepre- 
sent nature sixty times over, and the other believe the 
misrepresentation sixty times over, but it is an agree- 
ment that certain means and limitations being pre- 
scribed, only that kind of truth is to be expected 
which is consistent with those means. For instance, if 
Sir Joshua Reynolds had been talking to a friend 
about the character of a face, and there had been 
nothing in the room but a deal table and an ink bottle — 
and no pens — Sir Joshua would have dipped his finger 
in the ink, and painted a portrait on the table with his 
finger — and a noble portrait too, certainly not delicate 
in outline, nor representing any of the qualities of the 
face dependent on rich outline, but getting as much of 
the face as in that manner was attainable. That is noble 
conventionalism, and Egyptian work on granite, or il- 
luminator's work in glass, is all conventional in the 
same sense, but not conventionally false. — Lectures on 
Architecture y p. 8G. 

Old Pieces of Gold or Silver Plate. — The way 
to have a truly noble service of plate, is to keep adding 
to it, not melting it. At every marriage, and at every 
birth, get a new piece of gold or silver if you will, but 
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with noble workmanship on it, done for all time, and 
put it among your treasures ; that is one of the chief 
things which gold was made for and made incorruptible 
for. . . . Gold has been given us, among other things, 
that we might put beautiful work into i^s imperishable 
splendor, and that the artists who have the most wilful 
fancies may have a material which will drag out, and 
beat out, as their dreams require, and will hold itself 
together with fantastic tenacity, whatever rare and 
delicate service they set it upon. — A Joy For Ever, 
p. 34. 

Venetian Glass. — Our modern glass is exquisitely 
clear in its substance, true in its form, accurate in its 
cutting.* We are proud of this. We ought to be 
ashamed of it. The old Venice glass was muddy, inac- 
curate in all its forms, and clumsily cut, if at all. And 
the old Venetian was justly proud of it. For there is 
this difference between the English and Venetian work- 
man, that the former thinks only of accurately match- 
ing his patterns, and getting his curves perfectly true 
and his edges perfectly sharp, and becomes a mere 
machine for rounding curves and sharpening edges, 
while the old Venetian cared not a whit whether his 
edges were sharp or not, but he invented a new design 
for every glass that he made, and never moulded a 
handle or a lip without a new fancy in it. And there- 
fore, though some Venetian glass is ugly and clumsy 
enough, when made by clumsy and uninventive work- 
men, other Venetian glass is so lovely in its forms that 
no price is too great for it ; and we never see the same 
form in it twice. — Sto?ie8 of Venice, II., p. 168. 

Cut, Spun, and Moulded Glass. — All cut glass is 
barbarous: for the cutting conceals its ductility, and 
confuses it with crystal. Also, all very neat, finished, 
and perfect form in glass is barbarous : for this fails in 
proclaiming another of its great virtues ; namely, the 
ease with which its light substance can be moulded or 
blown into any form, so long as perfect accuracy be 
not required. In metal, which, even when heated 
enough to be thoroughly malleable, retains yet such 
weight and consistency as render it susceptible of the 
finest handling and retention of the most delicate form, 
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great precision of workmanship is admissible; but in 
glass, which when once softened must be blown or 
moulded, not hammered, and which is liable to lose, 
by contraction or subsidence, the fineness of the forms 
given to it, no delicate outlines are to be attempted, 
but only such fantastic and fickle grace as the mind of 
the workman can conceive and execute on the instant. 
The more wild, extravagant, and grotesque in their 
gracefulness the forms are, the better. No material is 
so adapted for giving full play to the imagination, but 
it must not be wrought with refinement or painfulness, 
still less with costliness. For as in gratitude we are 
to proclaim its virtues, so in all honesty we are to con- 
fess its imperfections ; and while we triumphantly set 
forth its transparency, we are also frankly to admit its 
fragility, and therefore not to waste much time upon 
it, nor put any real art into it when intended for daily 
use. No workman ought ever to spend more than an 
hour in the making of any glass vessel. — Stones of 
Venice^ II., p. 394. 



GREAT ART AND GREAT MEN. 

Great Art- Work. — In the greatest work there is 
no manner visible. It is at first uninteresting from its 
quietness ; the majesty of restrained power only dawns 
gradually upon us, as we walk towards its horizon. — 
Athenay p. 112. 

It is the crowning virtue of all great art that, how- 
ever little is left of it by the injuries of time, that lit- 
tle will be lovely. As long as you can c>ee anything, 
you can see — almost all; — so much the hand of the 
master will suggest of his soul. — Mornings in Flor- 
ence ^ p. 16. 

The difference between great and mean art lies, not 
in definable methods of handling, or styles of represen- 
tation, or choices of subjects, but wholly in the noble- 
ness of the end to which the effort of the painter is ad- 
dressed. We cannot say that a painter is great be- 
cause he paints boldly, or paints delicately ; because he 
generalizes or particularizes ; because he loves detail, 
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or because he disdains it. He is great if, by any of 
these means, he has laid open noble truths, or aroused 
noble emotions. — Modem Painters^ III., p. 39. 

Distinctness in Drawing. — The best drawing in- 
volves a wonderful perception and expression of indis- 
tinctness ; and yet all noble drawing is separated from 
the ignoble by its distinctness, by its fine expression 
and firm assertion of Something ; whereas the bad 
drawing, without either firmness or fineness, expresses 
and asserts Nothing, The first thing, therefore, to 
be looked for as a sign of noble art, is a clear con- 
sciousn^s of what is drawn and what is not ; the bold 
statement, and frank confession — " This I know," 
^^that I know not;" and, generally speaking, all haste, 
slurring, obscurity, indecision, are signs of low art, and 
all calmness, distinctness, luminousness, and positive- 
ness, of high art. — Modern Painters, III., p. 54. 

Great Art Provincial. — All great art, in the 
great times of art, is provincial, showing its energy in 
the capital, but educated, and chiefly productive, in its 
own country town. The best works of Corre^io are 
at Parma, but he lived in his patronymic village ; the 
best works of Cagliari at . Venice, but he ledmed to 
paint at Verona ; the best works of AngeHco are at 
Rome, but he lived at F^sole : the best works of Luini 
at Milan, but he lived at -.jino. And, with still greater 
necessity of moral law, the cities which exercise form- 
ing power on style, are themselves provincial. There 
is no Attic style, but there is a Doric and Corinthian 
one. There is no Roman style, but there is an Umbri- 
an, Tuscan, Lombard, and Venetian one. There is no 
Parisian style, but there is a Norman and Burgundian 
one. There is no London or Edinburgh style, but there 
is a Kentish and Northumbrian one. 

The capitals of Europe are all of monstrous and de- 
graded architecture. An artist in former ages might 
be corrupted by the manners, but he was exalted by the 
splendor, of the capital ; and perished amidst magnifi- 
cence of palaces : but now — ^the Board of Works is 
capable of no higher skill than drainage, and the British 
artist floats placidly down the maximum current of the 
National Goaca, to his Dunciad rest, content, virtually, 
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that his life should be spent at one end of a cigar, and 
his fame expire at the other. — Art of JEngland^ pp. 
109,110. 

The Great Masters. — I am certain that in the 
most perfect human artists, reason does not supersede 
instinct, but is added to an instinct as much more divine 
than that of the lower animals as the human body is 
more beautiful than theirs ; that a great singer sings 
not with less instinct than the nightingale, but with 
more — only more various, applicable, and governable; 
that a great architect does not build with less instinct 
than the beaver or the bee, but with more — with an 
innate cunning of proportion that embraces all beauty, 
and a divine ingenuity of skill that improvises all 
construction. — ITie Mystery of Life, "^^ 119. 

The sight of a great painter is as authoritative as the 
lens of a camera lucida ; he perceives the form which a 
photograph will ratify ; he is sensitive to the violet or 
to the golden ray to the last precision and gradation of 
the chemist's defining light and intervaled line. — xlrt 
of England, p. 103. 

iVb great intellectual thing teas ever done by 
great effort/ a great thing can only be done by a 
great man, and he does it without effort. — Pre- 
Maphaelitism, p. 9. 

The great men whose lives you would think, by the 
results of their work, had been passed in strong emo- 
tion, have in reality subdued themselves, though capable 
of the very strongest passions, into a calm as absolute 
as that of a deeply sheltered mountain lake, which re- 
flects every agitation of the clouds in the sky, and every 
change of the shadows on the hills, but is itself motion- 
less. — Lectures on Art, p. 53. 

The inferior mind intently watches its own processes, 
and dearly values its own produce; the master-mind is 
intent on other things than itself, and cares little for the 
fruits of a toil which it is apt to undertake rather as a 
law of life than a means of immortality. ,It will sing at 
a feast, or ret(»uch an old play, or paint a dark wall, for 
its daily bread, anxious only to be honest in its fulfil- 
ment of its pledges or its duty, and careless that future 
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ages will rank it among the gods. — Giotto and his 
Works, p. 12. 

It is a characteristic — (as far as I know, quite a uni- 
versal one) — of the greatest masters, that they never 
expect you to look at them ; — ^seem always rather sur- 
prised if you want to; and not overpleased. Tell them 
you are going to hang their picture at the upper end of 
the table at the next great City dinner, and that Mr. 
So and So will make a speech about it ; you produce 
no impression upon them whatever, or an imf avorable 
one. The chances are ten to one they send you the 
most rubbishy thing they can find in their lumber- 
room. But send for one of them in a hurry, and teU 
him the rats have gnawed a nasty hole behind the par- 
lor door, and you want ib plastered and painted over; 
— and he does you a masterpiece which the world will 
peep behind your door to look at forever. — Mornings 
in Florence, p. 42. 

All great men not only know their business, but 
usually know th^at they know it; and are not only 
right in their main opinions, but they usually know 
that they are right in them ; only, they do not thinls; 
much of themselves on that account. Amolfo knows 
he can build a good dome at Florence ; Albert Diirer 
writes calmly to one who had found fault with his work, 
" It cannot be better done ; " Sir Isaac Newton knows 
that he has worked out a problem or two that would 
have puzzled anybody else ; — only they do not expect 
their fellow-men therefore to fall down and worship 
them; they have a curious under-sense of powerless- 
ness, feeling that the greatness was not in them, but 
through them ; that they could not do or be anything 
else than God made them, — Modern Painters, III., 
p. 284. 

Scott writing his chapter or two before breakfast — 
not retouching, Turner linishing a whole drawing in a 
forenoon before ho goes out to shoot (providing always 
the chapter and drawing bo good), are instantly to be 
set above men who confessedly have spent the day over 
the work, and think the hours well spent if it has been 
a little mended between sunrise and sunset. Indeed, 
it is no use for men to think to appear great by 
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working fast, dashing, and scrawling; the thing they 
do must bo good and great, cost what time it may; 
but if it be so, and they have honestly and unaffectedly 
done it with no effort^ it is probably a greater and bet- 
ter thing than the result of the hardest efforts of others. 
— Modem Painters j III., p. 286. 

The largest soul of any country is altogether its own. 
Not the citizen of the world, but of his own city — 
nay, for the best men, you may say, of his own village. 
Patriot always, provincial always, of his own crag or 
field always. A Liddesdale man, or a Tynediale; 
Angelico from the rock of Fesole, or Virgil from the 
Mantuan marsh. You dream of National unity! — 
you might as well strive to melt the stars down into one 
nugget, and stamp them small into coin with one 
Caesar's face. — Art of England^ p. S9. 

The FoRBSEKiNa and Foreordaining Power of 
THE Great Artist. — In Turner, Tintoret, and Paul 
Veronese, the in tenseness of perception, first, as to 
what is to be done, and then, of the means of doing it, 
is so colossal, that I always feel in the presence of 
their pictures just as other people would in that of a 
supernatural being. Common talkers use the word 
"magic" of a great painter's power without knowing 
what they mean by it. They mean a great truth. 
That power is magical; so magical, that, well under- 
stood, no enchanter's work could be more miraculous 
or more appalling. — Modern Painters, IV., p. 78. 

The Universality and Realism of the Great 
Artists. — Among the various ready tests of true 
greatness there is not any more certain than this dar- 
ing reference to, or use of, mean and little things — 
mean and little, that is, to mean and little minds ; but, 
when used by the great men, evidently part of the no- 
ble whole which is authoritatively present before them. 
— Moder7i Painters, III., p. 100. 

There is, indeed, perhaps, no greater sign of innate 
and real vulgarity of mind or defective education than 
the want of power to understand the universality of 
the ideal truth; the absence of sympathy with the 
colossal grasp of those intellects, which have in them 
so much of divine, that nothing is small to them, and 
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nothing large; but with equal and unoffended vision 
they take in the sum of the world — Straw Street and 
the seventh heavens — in the same instant. — Modem 
Painters, III., p. 102. 

It is a constant law that the greatest men, whether 
poets or historians, live entirely in their own age, and that 
the greatest fruits of their work are gathered out of their 
own age. Dante paints Italy in the thirteenth cen- 
tury ; Chaucer, England in the fourteenth ; Masaccio, 
Florence in the fifteenth; Tintoret, Venice in the six- 
teenth ; — ^aU of them utterly regardless of anachronism 
and minor error of every kind, but getting always vital 
truth out of the vital present. 

If it be said that Shakespeare wrote perfect historical 
plays on subjects belonging to the preceding centuries, 
I answer, that they are perfect plays just because there 
is no care about centuries in them, but a life which all 
men recognize for the human life of all time. — Modem 
Painters, III., p. 110. 

All great art represents something that it sees or 
believes in ; nothing unseen or uncredited. . . . 

For instance, Dante's centaur, Chiron, dividing his 
beard with his arrow before he can speak, is a thing 
that no mortal would ever have thought of, if he had 
not actually seen the centaur do it. They might have 
composed handsome bodies of men and horses in all 
possible ways, through a whole life of pseudo-idealism, 
and yet never dreamed of any such thing. But the 
real living centaur actually trotted across Dante's 
brain, and he saw him do it. — Modern Painters, III., 
p. 100. 

If the next painter who desires to illustrate the char- 
acter of Homer's Achilles, would represent him cutting 
pork chops for Ulysses, he would enable the public to 
understand the Homeric ideal better than they have 
done for several centuries. — Modern Painters, III., 
p. 08. 

Beauty deprived of its proper foils and adjuncts 
ceases to be enjoyed as beauty, just as light deprived 
of all shadow ceases to be enjoyed as light. A white 
canvas cannot produce an effect of sunshine ; the painter 
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must darken it in some places before he can make 
it look luminous in others ; nor can an uninterrupted 
succession of beauty produce the true effect of beauty ; 
it must be foiled by inferiority before its own power 
can be developed. Nature has for the most part min- 
gled her inferior and nobler elements as she mingles 
sunshine with shade, giving due use and influence to 
both, and the painter who chooses to remove the 
shadow, perishes in the burning desert he has created. 
The truly high and beautiful art of Angelico is con- 
tinually refreshed and strengthened by his frank por- 
traiture of the most ordinary features of his brother 
monks, and of the recorded peculiarities of ungainly 
sanctity; but the modem German and Raphaelesque 
schools lose all honor and nobleness in barber-like ad- 
miration of handsome faces, and have, in fact, no real 
faith except in straight noses and curled hair. — Mod- 
em PainterSy III., p. 50. 

As far as I have watched the main powers of human 
mind, they have risen first from the resolution to see 
fearlessly, pitifully, and to its very worst, what these 
deep colors mean, wheresoever they fall ; not by any 
means to pass on the other side looking pleasantly up 
to the sky, but to stoop to the horror, and let the sky, 
for the present, take care of its own clouds. However 
this may be in mortal matters, with which I have 
nothing here to do, in my own field of inquiry the fact 
is so ; and all great and beautiful work has come of first 
gazing without shrinking into the darkness. If, having 
done so, the human spirit can, by its courage and faith, 
conquer the evil, it rises into conceptions of victori- 
ous and consummated beauty. It is then the spirit of 
the highest Greek and Venetian Art. If unable to 
conquer the evil, but remaining in strong, though mel- 
ancholy war with it, not rising into supreme beauty, it 
is the spirit of the best northern art, typically represent- 
ed by that of Holbein and Diirer. If, itself conquered by 
the evil, infected by the dragon breath of it, and at 
last brought into captivity, so as to take delight in evil 
forever, it becomes the spirit of the dark, but still pow- 
erful sensualistic art, represented typically by that of 
Salvator. — Modern Painters, V., pp. 225-229. 
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THE IMAGINATION IN ART. 

Distinction Between Fancy and Imagination. — 
I am myself now entirely indifferent which word I u€e;' 
and should say of a work of art that it was well " fan- 
cied," or well "invented," or well "imagined," with 
only some shades of different meaning in the applica- 
tion of the terms, rather dependent on the matter 
treated, than the power of mind involved in the treat- 
ment. I might agree with Sir Piercie Shafton that 
his doublet was well-fancied, or that his figure of speech 
was well conceived, and might perhaps reserve the 
word " Imagined " for the design of an angel's dress by 
Giotto, or the choice (»f a similje by Dante. But such 
distinctions are scarcely more than varieties of cour- 
tesy or dignity in the use of words. — Modem Paint- 
ers, II., p. 155, Ed. 1883. 

Art is Founded in Truth, and Consists in Im- 
agination. — Having learned to represent actual ap- 
pearances faithfully, if you have any human faculty of 
your own, visionary appearances will take place to you 
which will be nobler and more true than any actual or 
material appearances; and the realization of these is 
the function of every fine art, which is founded abso- 
lutely, therefore, in truth, and consists absolutely in 
imagination. — Eagles Nest, p. 01. 

Design. — If you paint a bottle only to amuse the 
spectator by showing him how like a painting may be 
to a bottle, you cannot be considered, in art-philosophy, 
as a designer. But if you paint the cork flying out of 
the bottle, and the contents arriving in an arch at the 
mouth of a recipient glass, you are so far forth a de- 
signer or signer ; probably meaning to express certain 
ultimate facts respecting, say, the hospitable disposi- 
tion of the landlord of the house; but at all events 
representing the bottle and glass in a designed, and 
not merely natural manner. Not merely natural — nay, 
in some sense non-natural or supernatural. And all 
great artists show both this fantastic condition of mind 
in their work, and show that it has arisen out of a com- 
municative or didactic purpose. They are the Sign- 
painters of God. — Ariadne, p. 82. 
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The Art-Seek as an Interpreter of Nature to us. 
— Although, to the small, conceited, and affected painter 
displaying his narrow knowledge and tiny dexterities, 
oun only word may be, " Stand aside from between 
that nature and me," yet to the great imaginative 
painter — ^greater a million times in every faculty of 
soul than we — our word may wisely be, "Come between 
this nature and me — this nature which is too great and 
too wonderful for me ; temper it for me, interpret it 
to me ; let me see with your eyes, and hear with your 
ears, and have help and strength from your great 
spirit." — Modern JPainte7*Sj III., p. 161. 

The Working of the Minds of Great Men. — 
Imagine all that any of -these men had seen or heard in 
the whole course of .their lives, laid up accurately in 
their memories as in vast storehouses, extending, with 
the poets, even to the slightest intonations of syllables 
heard in the beginning of their lives, and, with the 
painters, down to the minute folds of drapery, and 
shapes of leaves or stones ; and over all this unindexed 
and immeasurable mass of treasure, the imagination 
brooding and wandering, but dream-gifted, so as to 
summon at any moment exactly such groups of ideas 
as shall justly fit each other : this I conceive to be the 
real natureof the imaginative mind, and this, I believe, 
it would be of tener explained to us as being, by the 
men themselves who possess it, but that they have no 
idea what the state of other persons' minds is in com- 
parison ; they suppose every one remembers all that he 
has seen in the same way, and do not understand how 
it happens that they alone can produce good drawings 
or great thoughts. — Modern Painters, IV., p. 40. 

Association of Ideas. — Examine the nature of 
your own emotion (if you feel it) at the sight of the 
Alp, and you find all the brightness of that emotion 
hanging, like dew on gossamer, on a curious web of 
subtle fancy and imperfect knowledge. First, you have 
a vague idea of its size, coupled with wonder at the 
work of the great Builder of its walls and foundations, 
then an apprehension of its eternity, a pathetic sense of 
its perpetualness, and your own transientness, as of the 
grass upon its sides ; then, and in this very sadness, a 
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sense of strange companionship with past generations 
in seeing what they. saw. 

Then, mingled with these more solemn imaginations, 
come the understandings of the gifts and glories of the 
Alps, the fancying forth of all the fountains that well 
from its rocky walls, and strong rivers that are bom 
out of its ice, and of all the pleasant valleys that wind 
between its cliffs, and all the chalets that gleam among 
its clouds, and happy farmsteads couched upon its 
pastures; while together with the thoughts of these, 
rise strange sympathies with all the unknown of human 
life, and happiness, and death, signified by that narrow 
white flame of the everlasting snow, seen so far in the 
morning sky. — Modern Painters, III., p. 152. 

" Excellent Good I'faith." — Tell any man, of the 
slightest imaginative power, that such and such a pic- 
ture is good, and means this or that : tell him, for in- 
stance, that a Claude is good, and that it means trees, 
and grass, and water; and forthwith, whatever faith, 
virtue, humility, and imagination there are in the man, 
rise up to help Claude, and to declare that indeed it is 
all "excellent good, i'faith;" and whatever in the 
course of his life he has felt of pleasure in trees and 
grass, he will begin to reflect upon and enjoy anew, 
supposing all the while it is the picture he is enjoying. 
— Modern PairUers, III., pp. 153, 154. 

The Spirit of Buffoonery. — I suppose the chief 
bar to the action of imagination, and stop to all great- 
ness in this present age of ours, is its mean and shallow 
love of jest; so that if there be in any good and lofty 
work a flaw, failing, or undipped vulnerable part, where 
sarcasm may stick or stay, it is caught at, and pointed 
at, and buzzed about, and fixed upoD,and stung into, as 
a recent wound is by flies ; and nothing is ever taken 
seriously or as it was meant, but always, if it may be, 
turned the wrong way, and misunderstood ; and while 
this is so, there is not, nor cannot be, any hope of 
achievement of high things; men dare not open their 
hearts to us, if we are to broil them on a thorn-fire. — 
Modern Painters, II., p. 188, Ed. 1883. 
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SECTION IL— THE GRAPHIC ARTS. 
Chapter I. — Painting. 



No v^un or selfish person can possibly paint, in the 
noble sense of the word. Vanity and selfishness are 
troublous, eager, anxious, petulant : — ^painting can only 
be done in calm of mind. — Modem Painters^ V., 
p. 211. 

The sky is not blue color merely ; it is blue fire — 
and cannot be painted. — Modem Painters, IV., p. 47. 

Oil-Painting. — You have often heard quoted the 
saying of Michael Angelo, that oil-painting was only 
fit for women and children. 

He said so, simply because he had neither the skill to 
lay a single touch of good oil-painting, nor the patience 
to overcome even its elementary difficulties. 

Oil-painting is the Art of arts ; it is sculpture, draw- 
ing, and music, all in one, involving the technical dex- 
terities of those thres several orts ; that is to say — the 
decision and strength of the stroke of the chisel ; — the 
balanced distribution of appliance of that force necessary 
for gradation in light and shade; — and the passionate 
felicity of rightly multiplied actions, all unerring, 
which on an instrument produce right sound, and on 
canvas, living color. There is no other human skill 
so great or so wonderful as the skill of fine oil-painting ; 
and there is no other art whose results are so absolutely 
permanent. Music is gone as soon as produced — 
marble discolors — fresco fades — glass darkens or de- 
composes — ^painting alone, well guarded, is practically 
everlasting. — Pelatlo7i between Michael Aiujelo a7id 
Tlntoret, p. 18. 

A Beautiful Thing the Work of Ages. — The 
glory of a great picture is in its shame ; and the charm 
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of it, in speaking the pleasure of a great heart, that 
there is something better than picture. Also it speaks 
with the voices of many: the efforts of thousands dead, 
and their passions, are in the pictures of their children 
to-day. Not with the skill of an hour, nor of a life, 
nor of a century, but with the help of numberless souls," 
a beautiful -thing must be done. — Laws of^FesolCf 
p. 13. 

Thk Best Pictures are Portraits. — The best 
pictures that exist of the great schools are all portraits, 
or groups of portraits, often of very simple and nowise 
noble persons. You may have much more brilliant 
and impressive qualities in imaginative pictures ; you 
may have figures scattered like clouds, or garlanded like 
flowers ; you may have light and shade, as of a tempest, 
and color, as of the rainbow ; but all that is child's 
play to the great men, though it is astonishment to us. 
Their real strength is tried to the utmost, and as far as 
I know it is never elsewhere brought out so thoroughly, 
as in painting one man or woman, and the soul thaf 
was in them. — Z/ectures on Art, p. 68. 

The highest thing that art can do is to set before you 
the true image of the presence of a noble human being. 
It has never done more than this, and it ought not to do 
less. — Lectures on Art, p. 27. 

Invention and Composition. — By a truly great in- 
ventor everything is invented ; no atom of the work is 
unmodified by his mind ; and no study from nature, 
however beautiful, could be introduced by him into his 
design without change ; it would not fit with the rest. 
Finished studies for introduction are therefore chiefly 
by Leonardo and Raphael, both technical designers 
rather than imaginative ones. — Modem Painters, V., 
p. 202. 

A great composition always has a leading emotional 
purpose, technically called its motive, to which all its 
lines and forms have some relation. Undulating lines, 
for instance, are expressive of action ; and would be false 
in effect if the motive of the picture was one of re- 
pose. Horizontal and angular lines are expressive of 
rest and strength ; and would destroy a design whose 
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purpose was to express disquiet and feebleness. — Mod- 
ern Painters, V., p. 184. 

Take any noble musical air, and you find, on exam- 
ining it, that not one even of the faintest or shortest 
notes can be removed without destruction to the whole 
passage tn which it occurs ; and that every note in the pas- 
sage is twenty times more beautiful so introduced, than 
it would have been if played singly on the instrument. 
Precisely this degree of arrangement and relation must 
exist between every touch and line in a great picture. 
You may consider the whole as a prolonged musical 
composition : its parts, as separate airs connected in 
the story ; its little bits and fragments of color and 
line, as separate passages or bars in melodies ; and down 
to the minutest note of the whole — down to the 
minutest touch — if there is one that can be spared — 
that one is doing mischief. — The Tvoo Paths, p. 32. 

Raphael and Holbein compared.— Scholastic learn- 
ing destroys Raphael, but it graces him and is a part 
of him. It all but destroys Mantegna; but it graces 
him. And it does not hurt Holbein, just because it 
does not grace him — never is for an instant a part of 
him. It is with Raphael as with some charming young 
girl who has a new and beautifully made dress brought 
to her, which entirely becomes her — so much, that in 
a little while, thinking of nothing else, she becomes it ; 
and is only the decoration of her dress. But with 
Holbein it is as if you brought the same dress to a 
stout farmer's daughter who was going to dine at the 
Hall; and begged her to put it on that she might not 
discredit the company. She puts it on to please you ; 
looks entirely ridiculous in it, but is not spoiled by it — 
remains herself, in spite of it. — Ariadne, pp. 89, 90. 

The Cartoons of Raphael. — The cartoons of 
Raphael. . . were, in the strictest sense of the word, 
"compositions" — cold arrangements of propriety and 
agreeableness, according to academical formulas ; the 
painter never in any case making the slightest effort to 
conceive the thing as it must have happened, but only 
to gather together graceful lines and beautiful faces, in 
such compliance with commonplace ideas of the subject 
as might obtain for the whole an "epic unity," or 
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some such other form of scholastic perfectness. — 
Modeim Painters^ III., p. 70. 

The " Doggie " in the Sistine Chapel. — The in- 
tensest form of northern realization can be matched in 
the south, when the southerns choose.. There are two 
pieces of animal drawing in the Sistine Chapel un- 
rivalled for literal veracity. The sheep at the well in 
front of Zipporah; and afterwards, when she is going 
away, leading her children, her eldest boy, like every 
one else, has taken his chief treasure with him, and this 
treasure is his pet dog. It fe a little sharp-nosed white 
fox-terrier, full of fire and life ; but not strong enough 
for a long walk. So little Gershom, whose name 
was "the stranger" because his father had been a stranger 
in a strange land — ^little Gershom carries his white ter- 
rier under his arm, lying on the top of a large bundle to 
make it comfortable. The doggie puts its sharp nose 
and bright eyes out, above his hand, with a little 
roguish gleam sideways in them, which means— if I 
can read rightly a dog's expression — ^that he has been 
barking at Moses all the morning, and has nearly put 
him out of temper: — ^and without any doubt, I can 
assert to you that there is not any other such piece of 
animal painting in the world — ^so brief, intense, vivid, 
and absolutely balanced in truth; as tenderly drawn as 
if it had been a saint, yet as humorously as Landseer's 
Lord Chancellor poodle. — Ariadne^ p. 161. 

Florentine Art and Greek Art compared. — 
P'lorentine art was essentially Christian, ascetic, ex- 
pectant of a better world, and antagonistic, therefore, 
to the Greek temper. So that the Greek element, once 
forced upon it, destroyed it. There was absolute in- 
compatibility between them. — Modem Painters^ V., 
p. 235. 

The Christian painters differed from the Greek in two 
main points. They had been taught a faith which put an 
end to restless questioning and discouragement. All 
was at last to be well — and their best genius might be 
peacefully given to imagining the glories of heaven 
and the happiness of its redeemed. But on the other 
hand, though suffering was to cease in heaven, it was 
to be not only endured, but honored upon earth. And 
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from the Crucifixion, down to a beggar's lameness, all 
the tortures and maladies of men were to be made at 
least in part, the subjects of art.— Jfo^ern Painters V. 

Poetry and Paintino allied.— Infinite confusion 
has been introduced into this subject [the "Grand 
btyle J by the careless and illogical custom of opposinsr 
painting to poetry instead of regarding poetry^ con- 
sisting in a noble use, whether of colors or words 
Painting is properly to ^ opposed to speakinq or 
^ritmg, but not to poetry. Both painting and shak- 
ing are methods of expression. Po3try is the emK 
ment of either for the noblest purposes.-i!^E 
Pamters, III., p. 29. ■^f^aern 

Titlrr.'' T^f '^r • "•;rY«" ^ai fi°d in Veronese, in 
litian, m Tintoret, in Con^ggio, and in aU the great 
/>a*«ter., properly so-called, a peculiar melting a^dmvs 
tery about the penciling, sometimes called SS" 
sometunes freedom, sometimes bi^adth; but in S^ 
a most subtle confusion of colors and forms obSed 
either by the apparently careless stroke of the bS. 
or by careful retouching with tenderest lal^r Tut 
always obtained in one way or ^othev.-MockZ 
Painters, IV., p. 74. -^auaern 

• English Painters.— I do not speak of living men • 
! but among those who labor no more, in this EnglaS 
' ours, since it first had a school, we have had of h^" fi^e 
real painters: -Reynolds, Gainsborough, Hogarth 
Richard Wilson, and Turner.- 7%« TwoPathTvmi 
Tha [rural] designs of J. C. Hook are, perhans tbi 
only works of the kind in existence which'dSve to t^ 
mentioned in connection with the pastorals of Words 
worth and Tennyson.— J/bt?mi Painters, V., p. 282. 
The HiERAROHir of Painters.— He who represents 
deep thoughts and sorrows, as, for instance, Hunt in his 
Claudio and Isabella, and such other works, is of the 
highest rank in his sphere : and he who represents the 
slight malignities and passions of the drawing-room as 
for instance, Leslie, of the second rank ; he who repre' 
sents the sports of boys or simplicities of clowns as 
Webster or Teniers, of the third rank ; and he who rep- 
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resents brutalities and vices (for delight in them, and 
not for rebuke of them), of no rank at all, or rather of 
a negative rank, holding a certain order in the abyss. — 
Modern I^ainters, III., p. 44. 

Murillo, of all true painters the narrowest, feeblest, 
and most superficial, [and] for those reasons the most 
popular. — 7%e Tu)0 Pat/is, p. 40. 

In such writings and sayings [of the great painters] as 
we possess, we may trace a quite curious gentleness and 
serene courtesy. Rubens' letters are almost ludicrous 
in their unhurried politeness. Reynolds, swiftest of 
painters, was gentlest of companions ; so also Velasquez, 
Titian, and Veronese. — Modem Painters, V., p. 212. 

There is perhaps no more popular Protestant pic- 
ture than SaJvator's " Witch of Endor," of which the 
subject was chosen by the painter simply because, 
under the names of Saul and the Sorceress he could 
paint a captain of banditti, and a Neapolitan hag. — 
Stones of Venice^ II., p. 108. 

Giotto. — ^The Greeks had painted anything anyhow 
— ^gods black, horses red, lips and cheeks white ; and 
when the Etruscan vase expanded into a Cimabue pic- 
ture, or a Tafi mosaic, still — except that the Madonna 
was to have a blue dress, and everything else as much 
gold on it as could be managed — there was very little 
advance in notions of color. Suddenly, Giotto threw 
aside all the glitter, and all the conventionalism ; and 
declared that he saw the sky blue, the tablecloth white, 
and angels, when he dreamed of them, rosy. And he 
simply founded the schools of color in Italy — Venetian 
and all. 

Giotto came from the field, and saw with his simple 
eyes a lowlier worth. And he painted — the Madonna, 
and St. Joseph, and the Christ — yes, by all means if 
vou choose to call them so, but essentially — Mamma, 
:!*apa, and the Baby. And all Italy threw up its cap — 
" Ora ha Giotto ilgrido." — Mornings in F(,orence, pp. 
27-36. 

Giotto, like all the great painters of the period, was 
merely a travelling decorator of walls, at so much a 
day ; having at Florence a hottega, or workshop, for 
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the production and sale of small tempera pictures. 
There were no such things as " studios " in those days. 
An artist's "studies" were over by the time he was 
eighteen; after that he was a lavoratore, "laborer," 
a man who knew his business, and produced certain 
works of known value for a known price; being 
troubled with»no philosophical abstractions, shutting him- 
self up in no wise for the reception of inspirations ; re- 
ceiving, indeed, a good many, as a matter of course — 
just as he received the sunbeams which came in at his 
window, the light which he worked by ; — in either case, 
without mouthing about it, or much concerning himself 
as to the nature of it. Not troubled by critics either ; 
satisfied that his work was well done, and that people 
would find it out to be' well done ; but not vain of 
itj^ nor more profoundly ve^ed at its being found 
fault with, than a good saddler would be by some one's 
saying his last saddle was uneasy in the seat. Not, on 
the whole, much molested by critics, but generally 
understood by the men of sense, his neighbors and 
friends, and permitted to have his own way with the 
walls he had to paint, as being, on the whole, an au- 
thority about walls ; receiving at the same time a good 
deal of daily encouragement and comfort in the simple 
admiration of the populace, and in the general sense of 
having done good, and painted what no man CDuld look 
upon without being the better for it. — Giotto and his 
Works, p. 22. 

The " O " OP Giotto. — I have not the slightest 
doubt that Giotto drew the circle as a painter naturally 
would draw it ; that is to say, that he set the vellum 
upright on the wall or panel before him, and then 
steadying his arm firmly against his side, drew the cir- 
cular line with one sweeping but firm revolution of his 
hand, holding the brush long. Such a feat as this is 
completely possible to a well-disciplined painter's hand, 
but utterly impossible to any other; and the circle so 
drawn was the most, convincing proof Giotto could 
give of his decision of eye and perfectness of practice. 
— Giotto and his Works, p. 1 1 . 

Historical Painting. — Now, historical or simply 
narrative art is very precious in its proper place and 
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way, but it is never g^reat art until the poetical or im- 
aginative power touches it. — Modern Pai7iters, III., 
p. 57. 

Pure histojy and pure topography are most precious 
things ; in many cases more useful to the human race 
than high imaginative work; and assuredly it is in- 
tended that a large majority of all who are employed 
in art should never aim at anything higher. — Modem 
Painters, IV., p. 28. 

There does not exist, as far as I know, in the world a 
single example of a good historical picture (that is to 
say, of one which, allowing for necessary dimness in 
art as compared with nature, yet answers nearly the 
same ends in our minds as the sight of the real event 
would have answered) ; the reason being, the universal 
endeavor to get effects instead 9f facts, already shown 
as the root of false idealism. — Modem Painters, III., 
p. 109. 

What do you at present mean by historical painting? 
Now-a-days it means the endeavoring, by the power of 
imagination, to portray some historical event of past 
days. But in the middle ages, it meant representing 
the acts of their own days ; and that is the only bis% 
torical painting worth a straw. Of all the wastes of 
time and sense which modernism has invented — and 
they are many — ^none are so ridiculous as this endeavor 
to represent past history. What do you suppose our 
descendants will care for our imaginations of the events 
of former days? Suppose the Greeks, instead of repre- 
senting their own warriors as they fought at Marathon, 
had left us nothing but their imaginations of Egyptian 
battles ; and suppose the Italians, in like manner, in- 
stead of portraits of Can Grande and Dante, or of Leo 
the Tenth and Raphael, had left us nothing but im- 
aginary portraits of Pericles and Miltiades? What 
fools we should have thought them ! bow bitterly we 
should have been provoked with their folly ! And that 
is precisely what our descendants will feel towards us, 
so far as our grand historical and classical schools are 
concerned. — Lectiires on Architecture, p. 117. 

Consider, even now, what incalculable treasure is 
still left in ancient bas-reliefs, full of every kind of 
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legendary interest, of subtle expression, of priceless 
evidence as to the character, feelings, habits, histories, 
of past generations, in neglected and shattered churches 
and domestic buildings, rapidly disappearing over the 
whole of Europe — treasure which, once lost, the labor 
of all men living cannot bring back again ; and then 
look at the myriads of men, with skill enough, if they 
had but the commonest schooling, to record all this 
faithfully, who are making their bread by drawing 
dances of naked women from academy models, or ideali- 
ties of chivalry fitted out with Wardour Street armor, 
or eternal scenes from Gil Bias, Don Quixote, and the 
Vicar of Wakefield, or mountain sceneries with young 
idiots of Londoners wearing Highland bonnets and 
brandishing rifles in the foregrounds. — Pre-Maphaelit- 
ism, p. 16. 

Marks op the Picturbsqtjk. — A "broken stone has 
necessarily more various forms in it than a whole one ; 
a bent roof has more various curves in it than a 
straight one ; every excrescence or cleft involves some 
additional complexity of light and shade, and every 
stain of moss on eaves or wall adds to the delight ful- 
ness of color. Hrnce, in a completely picturesque ob- 
ject, as an old cottage or mill, there are introduced, by 
various circumstances not essential to it, but, on the 
whole, generally somewhat detrimental to it as cottage 
or miU, such elements of sublimity— complex light and 
shade, varied color, undulatory form, and so on — as 
can generally be found only in noble natural objects, 
woods, rocks, or mountains. This sublimity, belonging 
in a parasitical manner to the building, renders it, in 
the usualjsense of the word, " picturesque." — Modem 
Painters, IV., p. 17. 

The Picturesque at Home and Abroad. — Then 
[in England] that spirit of trimness. The smooth pav- 
ing-stones; the scraped, hard, even, rutless roads ; the 
neat gates and plates, and essence of border and order, 
and spikiness and spruceness. Abroad, a country- 
house has some confession of human weakness and 
human fates about it. There are the old grand gates 
still, which the mob pressed sore against at the 
Revolution, and the strained hinges have never gone so 
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well since ; and the broken greyhound on the pillar — 
still broken — ^beiter so ; but the long avenue is grace- 
fully pale with fresh green, and the courtyard bright 
with orange-trees ; the garden is a little run to waste — 
since Mademoiselle was married nobody cares much 
about it ; and one range of apartments is shut up — 
nobody goes into them since Madame died. But 
with us, let who will bo married or die, we neglect 
nothing. All is polished and precise again next morn- 
ing ; and whether psople are happy or miserable, poor 
or prosperous, still we sweep the stairs of a Saturday. 
— Moder9i Pai7it€rs, IV., p. 15. 

The Lower Picturesque. — Even the love for the 
lower picturesque ought to be cultivated with care, 
wherever it exists ; not with any special view to the 
artistic, but to merely humane education. It will 
never really or seriously interfere with practical benevo- 
lence ; on the contrary, it will constantly lead, if asso- 
ciated with other benevolent principles, to a truer sym- 
pathy with the poor, and better understanding of the 
right ways of helping them ; and, in the present stage 
of civilization, it is the most important element of 
character, not directly moral, which can be cultivated 
in youth ; since it is mainly for the want of this feel- 
ing that we destroy so many ancient monuments, in 
order to erect '^ handsome" streets and shops instead, 
which, might just as well have been erected elsewhere, 
and whose eflEect on our minds, so far as they have any, 
is to increase every disposition to frivolity, expense, 
and display. — Modern Painters, IV., p. 23. 

Buying Pictures. — Nerer buy for yourselves, nor 
go to the foreign dealers ; but let any painter whom you 
know be entrusted, when he finds a neglected old 
picture in an old house, to try if he cannot get it for 
you; then, if yoa like it, keep it; if not, send it to the 
hammer, and you will find that you do not lose money 
on pictures so purchased. . . . Look around you for 
pictures that you really like, and by buying which you 
can help some genius yet unperished. — A Joy For 
Ever, pp. 62-70. 

Never grumble, but be glad when you hear of a new 
picture being bought at a large price. In the long runy 
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the dearest pictures are always the best bargains; 
and . . . there are some pictures which are without 
price. You should stand, nationally, at the edge of 
Dover cliffs — Shakespeare's — and wave blank cheques 
in the eyes of the nations on the other side of the sea, 
freely offered, for such and such canvases of theirs. — 
A Joy For JEver, p. CI. 

Copies of Pictures. — Neverbuy acopy of apicture, 
under any circumstances whatever. All copies are 
bad ; because no painter who is worth a straw ever 
will copy. He will make a study of a picture he likes, 
for his own use, in his own way; but he won't and 
can't copy ; whenever you buy a copy, you buy so 
much misunderstanding of the original, and encourage 
a dull person in following a business he is not fit for, 
besides increasing ultimately chances of mistake and 
imposture, and iarthering, as directly as money can 
farther, the cause of ignorance in all directions. You 
may, in fact, consider yourself as having purchased a 
certain quantity of mistakes; and, according to your 
power, being engaged in disseminating them. 

I do not mean, however, that copies should never be 
made. A certain number of dull persons should always 
be employed by a Government in making the most ac- 
curate copies possible of all good pictures ; these copies, 
though artistically valueless, would be historically and 
documentarily valuable, in the event of the destniction 
of the original picture. The studies also made by great 
artists for their own use, should be sought after with 
the greatest eagerness; they are often to be bought 
cheap; and in connection with mechanical copies, 
would become very precious ; tracings from frescos and 
other large works are all of great value ; for though a 
tracing is liable to just as many mistakes as a copy, the 
mistakes in a tracing are of one kind only, which may 
be allowed for, but the mistakes of a common copyist 
are of all conceivable kinds: finally, engravings, in so 
far as they convey certain facts about the pictures, are 
often serviceable and valuable. — A Joy For JEver^ 
p. 61. 

The prices now given -without hesitation for nearly 
worthless original drawings by first-rate artists, would 
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obtain for the misguided buyers, in something like a 
proportion of ten to one, most precious [colored] copies 
of drawings which can only be represented at all in en- 
graving by entire alteration of their treatment, and 
abandonment of their finest purposes. I feel this so 
strongly, that I have given my best attention, during 
upwards of ten years, to train a copyist to perfect" fi- 
delity in rendering the work of Turner. — Ariadne y 
p. 137. 

The men whose quiet patience and exquisite manual 
dexterity are at present employed in producing large 
and costly plates, such as that of the Belle Jardiniere 
d3 Florence, by M. Boucher Desnoyers, should be en- 
tirely released from their servile toil, And employed ex- 
clusively in producing colored copies, or light drawings, 
from the original work. The same number of hours of 
labor, applied with the like conscientious skill, would 
multiply precious likenessej of the real picture, full of 
subtle veracities which no steel line could approach, 
and conveying, to thousands, true knowledge and un- 
affected enjoyment of painting; while the finished 
plate lies uncared for in the portfolio of the virtuoso, 
serving only, so far as it is seen in the print-seller's 
window by the people, to make them think that sacred 
painting must always be dull, and unnatural. — Ari- 
adne j p. 143. 

The Picture Dealer. — The existence of the mod- 
em picture dealer is impossible in any city or country 
where art is to prosper; but some day I hope to ar- 
range a "bottega" for the St. George's Company, in 
which water-color drawings shall be sold, none being 
received at higher price than fifty guineas, nor at less 
than six — (Prout's old fixed standard for country deal- 
ers,) — ^and at the commission of one guinea to the 
shop-keeper, paid by the buyer; on the understanding 
that the work is, by said shopkeeper, known to be good, 
and warranted as such; just as simply as a dealer in 
cheese or meat answers for the quality of those articles. 
—Fors, IV., p. 68. 

Perambulant Art. — Every noble picture is a man- 
uscript book, of which only one copy exists^ or ever 
can exist. — Arrows of the Ghace, p. 59. 
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I had rather sec the whole Turner Collection buried, 
not merely in the cellars of the National Gallery, but, 
with Prospero's staff, fathoms in the earth, than that it 
should be the means of inaugurating the fatal custom 
of currying great works of art about the roads for a 
show. If you must make them educational to the pub- 
lie, hang Titian's Bacchus up for a vintner's sign, and 
give Henry VI. 's Psalter for a spelling-book to the 
Bluecoat School; but, at least, hang the one from a 
permanent post, and chain the other to the boys' desks, 
and do not send t*hem about in caravans to every 
annual Bartholomew Fair. — Arrows of the Chaoe^ I., 
p. 04. 

In Picture Galleribs. — (1.) You may look, with 
trust in their being always right, at Titian, Veronese, 
Tintoret, Giorgione, John Bellini, and Velasquez; the 
authenticity of the picture being of course established . 
for you by proper authority. 

(2.) 'You may look with admiration, admitting, how- 
ever, question of right and wrong, at Van Eyck, Hol- 
bein, Perugino, Francia, Angelico, Leonardo da Vinci, 
Correggio, Vandyck, Rembrandt, Reynolds, Gains- 
borough, Turner, and the modern Pre-Raphaelites. 
You had better look at no other painters than these, 
for you run a chance, otherwise, of being led far off 
the road, or into grievous faults, by some of the other 
great ones, as Michael Angelo, Raphael, and Rubens; 
and of being, besides, corrupted in taste by the base 
ones, as Murillo, Salvator, Claude, Gaspar Poussln, 
Teniers, and such others. You may look, however, 
for examples of evil, with safe universality of reproba- 
tion, being sure that everything you see is bad, at 
Domenichino, theCaracci, Bronzino, and the figure pieces 
of Salvator. — Elenieiits of Drawing, pp. Ib6, 187. 

The Laws of Painting as fixed as those op 
Chemistry. — It is as ridiculous for any one to speak 
positively about painting who has not given a great 
part of his life to its study, as it would be for a per- 
son who had never studied chemistry to give a lecture 
on affinities of elements ; but it is also as ridiculous 
for a person to speak hesitatingly about laws of paint- 
ing who has conscientiously given his time to their 
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ascertainiAent, as it would be for Mr. Faraday to an- 
nounce in a dubious manner that iron had an affinity 
for oxygen, and to put the question to the vote of his 
audience whether it had or not. — Modern Painter 8, 
III., p. 9. 

Given the materials, the limits of time, and the condi- 
tions of place, there is only one proper method of paint- 
ing. And since, if painting is to be entirely good, the ma- 
terials of it must be the best possible, and the conditions 
of time and place entirely favorable, there is only one 
mannerof entirely good painting. The so-called "styles" 
of artists are either adaptations to imperfections of 
material, or indications of imperfection in their own 
power, or the knowledge of their day. The great 
painters are like each other in their strength, and di- 
verse only in weakness. — Laws of Fesole^ p. 14. 

The World's Greatest Pictures. — The pictures 
that are most valued are for the most part those by 
masters of established renown, which arc highly or 
neatly finished, and of a size small enough to admit 
of their being placed in galleries or saloons, so as to be 
made subjects of ostentation, and to be easily seen by 
a crowd. For the support of the fame and value of such 
pictures, little more is necessary than that they should 
be kept bright, partly by cleaning, which is incipient 
destruction, and partly by what is called " restoring," 
that is, painting over, which is of course total destruc- 
tion. Nearly all the gallery pictures in modern Eu- 
rope have been more or less destroyed by one or other 
of these operations, generally exactly in proportion to 
the estimation in which they are held ; and as, originally, 
the smaller and more highly finished works of any great 
master are usually his worst, the contents of many of 
our most celebrated galleries are by this time, in reality, 
of very small value indeed. 

On the other hand, the most precious works of any 
noble painter are usually those which have been done 
quickly, and in the heat of the first thought, on a large 
scale, for places where there was little likelihood of their 
being well seen, or from patrons from whom there was 
little prospect of rich remuneration. In general, the best 
things are done in this way, or else in the enthusiasm 
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and pride of accomplishing some great purpose, such as 
painting a cathedral or a campo-santo from one end 
to the other, especially when the time has been shprt, 
and circumstances disadvantageous. 

Works thus executed are of course despised, on ac- 
count of their quantity, as well as their freqiient slight- 
iiess, in the places where they exist; and they are too 
large to b3 portable, and too vast and comprehensive, to 
be read on the spot, in the hasty temper of the present 
age. They are, therefore, almost universally neglected, 
whitewashed by custodes, shot at by soldiers, suffered 
to drop from the walls piecemeal in powder and rags by 
society in general; but, which is an advantage more 
than counterbalancing all this evil, they are not often 
" restored ." What is left of them, however fragmentary, 
however ruinous, however obscured and defiled, is almost 
always the real thing ; there are no fresh readings: 
and therefore the greatest treasures of art which Europe 
at this moment possesses are pieces of old plaster on 
ruinous brick walls, where the lizards burrow and 
bask, and which few other living creatures ever ap- 
proach; and torn sheets of dim canvas, in waste comers 
of churches ; and mildewed stains, in the shape of human 
figures, on the walls of dark chambers, which now and 
then an exploring traveller causes to be unlocked by 
their tottering custode, looks hastily round, and retreats 
from in a weary satisfaction at his accomplished duty. 
— Stones of Venice, IL, pp. 369, 370. 

LuiNi. — Luini is, perhaps, the best central type of 
the highly-trained Italian painter. He is the only man 
who entirely united the religious temper which was the 
upirit-life of art, with the physical power which was its 
bodily life. He joins the purity and passion of Angelico 
to the strength of Veronese • the two elements, poised 
in perfect balance, and are so calmed and restrained, 
each by the other, that most of us lose the sense of 
both. The artist does not see the strength by reason 
of the chastened spirit in which it is used ; and the re- 
ligious visionary does not recognize the passion, by 
reason of the frank human truth with which it is ren- 
dered. He is a man ten times greater than Leonardo ; 
— a mighty colorist, while Leonardo was only a fine 
draughtsman in black, staining the chiaroscuro drawing, 
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like a colored print: he perceived and rendered the 
delicatest types of human beauty that have been painted 
since the days of the Greeks, while Leonardo depraved 
his finer instincts by caricature, and remained to the 
end of his days the slave of an archaic smile: and he is 
a designer as frank, instinctive, and exhaustless as 
Tintoret, while Leonardo's design is only an agony of 
science, admired chiefly because it is painful, and capa- 
ble of analysis in its best accomplishment. Luini has 
left nothing behind him that is not lovely; but of his 
life I believe hardly anything is known beyond rem- 
nants of tradition which murmur about Lugano and 
Saronno; and which remain ungleaned. — Athena^ 
p. 119. 

The Art of Moulding and Painting Porcklain, 
— One of the ultimate results of such craftsmanship 
might be the production of pictures as brilliant as 
painted glass — as delicate as the most subtle water- 
colors, and more permanent than the Pyramids. — Lec- 
tures on Art, p. 85. 

Pigments and Methods of Work. — There is not, I 
believe, at this moment, a single question which could 
be put respecting pigments and methods, on which 
the body of living artists would agree in their 
answers. The lives of artists are passed in fruitless 
experiments; fruitless, because undirected by experi- 
ence and uncommunicated in their results. Every man 
has methods of his own, which he knows to be insuffi- 
cient, and yet jealously conceals from" his feUow-work- 
men : every colorman has materials of his own, to 
which it is rare that the artist can ti*ust : and in the 
very front of the majestic advance of chemical science, 
the empirical science of the artist has been annihilated, 
and the days which should have led us to higher perfec- 
tion are passed in guessing at, or in mourning over, 
lost processes ; while the so-called Dark Ages, possess- 
ing no more knowledge of chemistry than a village 
herbalist does now, discovered, established, and put 
into daily practice such methods of operation as have 
made their work, this day, the despair of all who look 
upon it. — Stones of Venice^ III., p, 40. 
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REUGIOUS PAINTING.* 

The religious passion is nearly always vividest when 
the art is weakest ; and the technical skill only reaches 
its deliberate splendor when the ecstacy which gave it 
birth has passed away forever. — Athena^ p. 76. 

No painter belonging to the purest religious schools 
ever mastered his art. Perugino nearly did so ; but it was 
because he was more rational — more a man of the world 
— than the rest. No literature exists of a high class pro- 
duced by minds in the pure religious temper. On the 
contrary, a great deal of literature exists, produced by 
persons in that temper, which is markedly, and very 
far, below average literary work. 

The reason of this I believe to be, that the right faith 
of man is not intended to give him repose, but to en- 
able him to do his work. It is not intended that he 
should look away from the place he lives in now, and 
cheer himself with thoughts of the place he is to live in 
next, but that he should look stoutly into this world, in 
faith that if he does his work thoroughly here, some 
good to others or himself, with which, however, he 
is not at present concerned, will come of it hereafter. 
And this kind of brave, but not very hopeful or cheer- 
ful faith, I perceive to be always rewarded by clear 
practical success and splendid intellectual power ; while 
the faith which dwells on the future fades away into 
rosy mist, and emptiness of musical air. — Modem 
JPainters^ V., p. 225. 

Has there, then . . . been no true religious ideal ? 
Has religious art never been of any service to mankind ? 
I fear, on the whole, not. Of true religious ideal, re- 
presenting events historically recorded, with solemn 
effort at a sincere and unartificial conception, there ex- 
ist, as yet, hardly any examples. Nearly all good re- 
ligious pictures fall into one or other branch of the false 
ideal already examined, either into the Angelican 
(pas.sionate ideal) or the Raphaelesque (philosophical 
ideal). But there is one true form of religious art, 

* Compare what is said in the Introduction on Epochs in Kuskin^s 
art-life. 
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nevertheless, in the pictures of the passionate ideal 
which represent imaginary beings of another world, — . 
Modem Painters ^ III., p. 75. 

Wings and Claws in Religiocs Art. — If you were 
to take away from religious art these two great helps 
of its — ^I must say, on the whole, very feeble— imagina^ 
tion ; if you were to take from it, I say, the power of 
putting wings on shoulders, and claws on fingers and 
toes, how wonderfully the sphere of its angelic and 
diabolic characters would be contracted ! Reduced only 
to the sources of expression in face or movements, you 
might still find in good early sculpture very sufiicient 
devils ; but the best angels would resolve themselves, 
I think, into little more than, and not often into 
so much as, the likenesses of pretty women, with 
that grave and (I do not say it ironically) majestic 
expression which they put on, when, being very fond 
of their husbands and children, they seriously think 
either the one or the other have misbehaved themselves. 
— Lovers Meinie, p. 11. 

Art in the Time of Raphael. — In early times art 
was employed for the display of religious facts / 
TLOVf ^ religious facts were employed for tlie display 
of art. The transition, though imperceptible, was 
consummate ; it involved the entire destiny of painting. 
It was passing from the paths of life to the paths of/ 
death. . . . 

The painter had no longer any religious passion to 
express. He could think of the Madonna now very 
calmly, with no desire to pour out the treasures of 
earth at her feet, or crown her brows with the golden 
shafts of heaven. He could think of her as an available 
subject for the display of transparent shadows, skilful 
tints, and scientific foreshortenings — ^as a fair woman, 
forming, if weU painted, a pleasant piece of furniture 
for the corner of a boudoir, and best imagined by com- 
bination of the beauties of the prettiest contadinas. — 
Modern Painters, III., p. 68. 

The Highest Art no Encourager of Idolatry or 
Religion. — The highest branches of the fine arto are no 
encouragers either of idolatry or of religion. No pic- 
ture of Leonardo's or Raphael's, no statue of Michael 
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Angelo*s has ever been worshipped, except by aocident. 
Carelessly regarded, and by ignorant persons, there is 
less to attract in them than in commoner v/orks. Care- 
fully regarded, and by intelligent persons, they instantly 
divert the mind from their subject to their art, so that 
admiration takes the place of devotion. . » . Effective 
religious art, therefore, has always lain, and I believe 
must always lie, between the two extremes — of barbar- 
ous idol-fashioning on one side, and magnificent crafts- 
manship on the other. It consists partly in missal 
painting, and such book-illustrations as, since the in- 
vention of printing, have taken its place; partly in 
glass-painting ; partly in rude sculpture on the outsides 
of buildings; partly in mosaics; and partly in the 
frescos and tempera pictures which, in the fourteenth 
century, formed the link between this powerful, because 
imperfect, religious art, and the impotent perfection 
which succeeded it. 

But of all these branches the most important are 
the inlaying and mosaic of the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, represented in a central manner by* [the] 
mosaics of St. Mark's. — Stones of Venice, II., pp. 
112,113. 

Anoelioo in his Cell at Fibsole. — The little cell 
was as one of the houses of heaven prepared for him by his 
master. " What need had it to be elsewhere •? Was not 
the Val d'Amo, with its olive woods in white blossom, 
paradise enough for a poor monk ? or could Christ be 
indeed in heaven more than here ? Was he not always 
with him ? Could he breathe or see, but that Christ 
breathed beside him and looked into his eyes ? Under 
every cypress avenue the angels walked ; he had seen 
their white robes, whiter than the dawn, at his bedside, 
as he awoke in early summer. They had sung with 
him, one on each side, when his voice failed for joy at 
sweet vesper and matin time ; his eyes were blinded by 
their wings in the sunset, when it sank behind the hills 
of Luni." — Modern Painters, V., p. 306. 

The life of Angelico was almost entirely spent in the 
endeavor to imagine the beings belonging to another 
world. By purity of life, habitual elevation of thought, 
and natural sweetness of disposition, he was enabled to 
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express the sacred afiEections upon the human counte- 
nance as no one ever did before or since. In order to 
effect clearer distinction between heavenly beings and 
those of this world, he represents the former as clothed 
in draperies of the purest color, crowned with glories of 
burnished gold and entirely shadowless. With exqui- 
site choice of gesture, and disposition of folds of 
drapery, this mode of treatment gives perhaps the best 
idea of spiritual beings which the human mind is capable 
of forming. It is, therefore, a true ideal ; but the mode 
in which it is arrived at (being so far mechanical and 
contradictory of the appearances of nature) necessarily 
precludes those who practise it from being complete 
masters of their art. It is always childish, but beautiful 
in its childishness. — Modem Painters, III., p. 91. 

The Religious Art op Italy. — As I was correcting 
these pages [18t>0], there was put into my hand a little 
work by a very dear friend — "Travels and Study in 
Italy," by Charles Eliot Norton ; — I hdve not yet been 
able to do more than glance at it ; but my impression is, 
that by carefully reading it, together with the essay by 
the same writer on the Vita Nuova of Dante, a more 
just estimate may be formed of the religious art of 
Italy than by the study of any other books yet existing. 
At least, I have seen none in which the tone of thought 
was at once so tender and so just. — Modem Painters, 
v., p. 307. 

Moses not vet painted. — All the histories of the 
Bible are, in my judgment, yet waiting to be painted. 
Moses has never been painted; Elijah never; David 
never (except as a mere ruddy stripling); Deborah 
never ; Gideon never ; Isaiah never. — Modem Paint- 
ers, III., p. 76. 

Modern Religious Art. — In politics, religion is 
now a name ; in art, a hypocrisy or affectation. Over 
German religious pictures the inscription, " See how 
Pious I am," can be read at a glance by any clear- 
sighted person. Over French and English religious 
pictures, the inscription, " See how Impious I am," is 
equally legible. All sincere and modest art is, among 
us, profane. — Modern Painters, III., p. 277. 
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VENICE AND THE VENETIAN PAINTERS. 

Since the first dominion of men was asserted over 
the ocean, three thrones, of mark beyond all others, 
have been set upon its sands: the thrones of Tyre, 
Venice, iand England. Of the First of these great 
powers only the memory remains ; of the Second, the 
ruin; the Third, which inherits their greatness, if it 
forget their example, may be led through prouder emi- 
nence to less pitied destruction. 

The exaltation, the sin, and the punishment of Tyre 
have been recorded for us, in perhaps the most touch- 
ing words ever uttered by the Prophets of Israel against 
the cities of the stranger. But we read them as a 
lovaly song ; and close our ears to the sternness of their 
warning : for the very depth of the Fall of Tyre has 
blinded us to its reality, and we forget, as we watch the 
bleaching of the rocks between the sunshine and the 
sea, that they were once " as in Eden, the Garden of 
God." 

Her successor, like her in perfection of beauty, though 
less in endurance of dominion, is still left for our be- 
holding in the final period of her decline : a ghost upon 
the sands of the sea, so weak — so quiet — ^so bereft of 
all but her loveliness, that we might well doubt, as we 
watched her faint reflection in the mirageof the lagoon, 
which was the City, and which the Shadow. 

I would endeavor to trace the lines of this image 
before it be forever lost, and to record, as far as Imay, 
the warning which seems to me to be uttered by every 
one of the fast-gaining waves, that beat, like passing 
bells, against the Stones of Venice. — Stoties of 
Venice^ I., p. 15. 

The Approach to Venice by Sea in the Olden 
Days. — Not but that the aspect of the city itself was 
generally the source of some slight disappointment, for, 
seen in this direction, its buildings are far less characteris- 
tic than those of the other great towns of Italy ; but this 
inferiority was partly disguised by distance, and more 
than atoned for by the strange rising of its walls and 
towers out of the midst, as it seemed, of the deep sea, 
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for it was impossible that the mind or the eye could at 
once comprehend the shallowness of the vast sheet of 
water which stretched away in leagues of rippling 
lustre to the north and south, or trace the narrow line 
of islets bounding it to the east. The salt breeze, the 
white moaning sea-birds, the masses of black weed 
separating and disappearing gradually, in .knots of 
heaving shoal, under the advance of the steady tide, all 
proclaimed it to bo indeed the ocean on whose bosom 
the great city rested so calmly ; not such blue, soft, 
lake-like ocean as bathes the Neapolitan promontories, 
or sleeps beneath the marble rocks of Genoa, but a sea 
with the bleak power of our own northern waves, yet 
subdued into a strange spacious rest, and changed from 
its angry pallor into afield of burnished gold, as the sun 
declined behind the belfry tower of the lonely island 
church, fitly named " St. George of the Seaweed." As 
the boat drew nearer to the city, the coast \:hich the 
traveller had just left sank behind him into one long, 
low, sad-colored line, tufted irregularly with brushwood 
and willows ; but, at what seemed its northern extrem- 
ity, the hills of Arqua rose in a dark cluster of purple 
pyramids, balanced on the bright mirage of the lagoon ; 
two or three smooth surges of inferior hill extended 
themselves about their roots, and beyond these, begin- 
ning with the craggy peaks above Vicenza, the chain of 
the Alps girded the whole horizon to the north — a wall 
of jagged blue, here and there showing through its 
clefts a wilderness of misty precipices, fading far back 
into the recesses of Cadore, and itself rising and break- 
ing away eastward, where the sun struck opposite upon 
its snow, into mighty fragments of peaked light, stand- 
ing up behind the barred clouds of evening, one after 
another, countless, the crown of the Adrian Sea, until 
the eye turned back from pursuing them, to rest upon 
the nearer burning of the campaniles of Murano, and on 
the great city, where it magnified itself along the waves, 
as the quick silent pacing of the gondola drew nearer and 
nearer. And at last, when its walls were reached, and 
the outmost of its untrodden streets was entered, not 
through towered gate or guarded rampart, but as a deep 
inlet between two rocks of coral in the Indian sea ; when 
first upon the traveller's sight opened the long ranges 
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of columned palaces — each with its black boat moored 
at the portal — each with its image cast down, beneath 
its feet, upon that green pavement which every breeze 
broke into new fantasies of rich tessellation ; when first, 
at the extremity of the bright vista, the shadowy 
Rialto threw its colossal curve slowly forth from 
behind the palace of the Camerlenghi ; that strange 
curve, so delicate, so adamantine, strong as a mountain 
cavern, graceful as a bow just bent; when first, before 
its moonlike circumference was all risen, the gondolier's 
cry, " Ah ! Stali," struck sharp upon the ear, and the 
prow turned aside under the mighty cornices that half 
met over the narrow canal, where the plash of the 
water followed close and loud, ringing along the marble 
by the boat's side ; and when at last that boat darted 
forth upon the breadth of silver sea, across which the 
front of the Ducal palace, flushed with its sanguine veins, 
looks to the snowy dome of Our Lady of Salvation, it was 
no marvel that the mind should be so deeply entranced 
by the visionary chaVm of a scene so beautiful and so 
strange, as to forget the darker truths of its history and 
its being. ... 

At high water no land is visible for many miles to the 
north or south of Venice, except in the form of small 
islands crowned with towers or gleaming with villages : 
there is a channel, some three miles wide, between the 
city and the mainland, and some mile and a half wide 
between it and the sandy breakwater called the Lido, 
which divides the lagoon from the Adriatic, but which 
is so low as hardly to disturb the impression of the 
city's having been built in the midst of the ocean, al- 
though the secret of its true position is partly, not yet 
painfully, betrayed by the clusters of piles set to mark 
the deep-water channels, which undulate far away in 
spotty chains like the studded backs of huge sea-snakes, 
and by the quick glittering of the cnsped and crowded 
waves that flicker and dance before the strong winds 
upon the unlifted level of the shallow sea. But the 
scene is widely different at low tide. A fail ot eighteen 
or twenty inches is enough to show ground over the 
greater part of the lagoon ; and at the complete ebb the 
city is seen standing in the midst of a dark plain of 
seaweed, of gloomy green, except only where the 
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larger branches of the Brenta and its associated streams 
converge towards the port of the Lido. Through this 
salt and sombre plain the gondola and the fishing-boat 
advance by tortuous channels, seldom more than four 
or feet five deep, and often so choked with slime that 
the heavier keels furrow the bottom till their crossing 
tracks are see.i through the clear sea water like the ruts 
upon a wintry road, and the oar leaves blue gashes upon 
the ground at every stroke, or is entangled among the 
thick weed that fringes the banks with the weight of its 
sullen waves, leaning to and fro upon the uncertain 
sway of the exhausted tide. The scene is often pro- 
foundly oppressive, even at this day, when every plot 
of higher ground bears some fragment of fair building ; 
but, in order to know what it was once, let the traveller 
follow in his boat at evening the windings of some un- 
frequented channel far into the midst of the melancholy 
plain ; let him remove, in his imagination, the bright- 
ness of the great city that still extends itself in the 
distance, and the walls and towers from the islands that 
are near ; and so wait, until the bright investiture and 
sweet warmth of ths sunset are withdrawn from the 
waters, and the black desert of their shore lies in its na- 
kedness beneath the night, pathless, comfortless, infirm, 
lost in dark languor and fearfuLsilence, except where the 
salt runlets plash into the tideless pools, or the seabirds 
flit from their margins with a questioning cry ; and he will 
be enabled to enter in some sort into the horror of 
heart with which this solitude was anciently chosen by 
man for his habitation. They little thought, who first 
drove the stakes into the sand, and strewed the ocean 
reeds for their rest, that their children were to be the 
princes of that ocean, and their palaces its pride ; and 
yet, in the great natural laws that rule that sorrowful 
wilderness, let it be remembered what strange prepa- 
ration had been made for the things which no human 
imagination could have foretold, and how the whole ex- 
istence and fortune of the Venetian nation were antici- 
pated or compelled, by the setting of those bars and 
doors to the rivers and the sea. Had deeper currents 
divided their islands, hostile navies would again and 
again have reduced the rising city into servitude ; had 
stronger surges beaten their shores, all the richness and 
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refinement of the Venetian architecture must nave been 
exchanged for the walls and bulwarks of an ordinary 
sea-port. Had there been no tide, as in other parts of 
the Mediterranean, the narrow canals of the city would 
have become noisome, and the marsh in which it was 
built pestiferous. Had the tide been only a foot or 
eighteen inches higher in its rise, the water-access to 
the doors of the palaces would have been impossible : 
even as it is, there is sometimes a little difficulty, at the 
ebb, in landing without setting foot upon the lower and 
slippery steps : and the highest tides sometimes enter 
the courtyards, and overflow the entrance halls. — 
Stones of Venice, IT., pp. 7-15. 

Old Venice like Old Yarmouth. — For seven 
hundred years Venice had more likeness in her to old 
Yarmouth than to new Pall Mall; and you might 
come to shrewder guess of what she and her people 
were like, by living for a year or two lovingly among 
the herring-catchers of Yarmouth Roads, or the boat- 
men of Deal or Boscastle, than by reading any lengths 
of eloquent history. But you arc to know also, aini 
remember always, that this amphibious city — this Pho- 
csea, or sea-dog of towns — ^looking with soft human 
eyes at you from the sand, Proteus himself latent in 
the salt-smeUing skin of her — had fields, and plots of 
garden here and there; and, far and near, sweet woods 
of Calypso, graceful with quivering sprays, for woof of 
nests — ^gaunt with forked limbs for ribs or ships ; had 
good milk and butter from familiarly couchant cows ; 
thickets wherein familiar birds could sing ; and Anally 
was observant of clouds and sky, as pleasant and useful 
phenomena. And she had at due distances among her 
simple dwellings, stately churches of marble. — St. 
MarMs Hest, p. 51. 

The Gothic Palaces of Venice. — Happily, in the 
pictures of Gentile Bellini, the fresco coloring of the 
Gothic palaces is recorded, as it still remained in his 
time; noi with rigid accuracy, but quite distinctly 
enough to enable us, by comparing it with the existing 
colored designs in the manuscripts and glass of the 
period, to ascertain precisely what it must have been. 

The walls were generally covered with chequers of 
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very warm color, a russet inclining to scarlet, more or 
less relieved with white, black, and grey; as still seen in 
the only example which, having been executed in 
marble, has been perfectly preserved, the front of the 
Ducal Palace. . . . 

On these russet or crimson backgrounds the entire 
space of the series of windows was relieved, for the 
most part, as a subdued white field of alabaster ; and 
on this delicate and veined white were set the circular 
disks of purple and green. The arms of the family were 
of course blazoned in their own proper colors, but I 
think generally on a pure azure ground ; the blue color 
is still left behind the shields in the CasaPriuli and one 
or two more of the palaces which are unrestored, and 
the blue ground was used also to relieve the sculptures 
of religious subject. Finally, all the mouldings, capitals, 
cornices, cusps, and traceries were either entirely 
gilded or profusely touched with gold. 

The whole front of a Gothic palace in Venice may, 
therefore, be simply described as a field of subdued 
russet, quartered with broad sculptured masses of white 
and gold ; these latter being relieved by smaller inlaid 
fragments of blue, purple, and deep green. — Stones of 
Ve7iicey III., pp. 25, 26. 

The Venetian habituallv incnisted his work with 
nacre ; he built his houses, even the meanest, as if he 
had been a shell-fish — roughly inside, mother-of-pearl 
on the surface : he was content, perforce, to gather the 
clay of the Brenta banks, and bake it into brick for his 
substance of wall ; but he overlaid it with the wealth of 
ocean, with the most precious foreign marbles. You 
might fancy early Venice one wilderness of brick, which 
a petrifying sea had beaten upon till it coated it with 
marble : at first a dark city — washed white by the sea 
foam. — Stones of Venice^ I., p. 268. 

Such, then, was that first and fairest Venice which 
rose out of the barrenness of the lagoon, and the 
sorrow of her people ; a city of graceful arcades and 
gleaming walls, veined with azure and warm with gold, 
and fretted with white sculpture like frost upon forest 
branches turned to marble. — Stones of Venice, II., 
p. 144. 
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A Golden City. — A city of marble, did I say? nay, 
rather a golden city, paved with emerald. For truly, 
every pinnacle and turret glanced or glowed, overlaid 
with gold, or bossed with jasper. Beneath, theimsuUied 
sea drew in deep breathing, to and fro, in eddies of 
green wave. Deep-hearted, majestic, terrible as the 
sea — the men of Venice moved in sway of power and 
war ; pure as her pillars of alabaster, stood her mothers 
and maidens ; from foot to brow, aU noble, walked her 
knights ; the low bronzed gleaming of sea-rusted armor 
shot angrily under their blood-red mantle-folds. Fear- 
less, faithful, patient, impenetrable, implacable — every 
word a fate — sate her senate. In hope and honor, lulled 
by flowing of wave around their isles of sacred sand, 
each with his name written and the cross graved at his 
side, lay her dead. A wonderful piece of world. 
Rather, itself a world. It lay along the face of the 
waters, no larger, as its captains saw it from their 
masts at evening, than a bar of sunset that could not 
pass away ; but, for its power, it must have seemed to 
them as if they were sailing in the expanse of heaven, 
and this a great planet, whose orient edge widened 
through ether. — Modeirn Painters^ V., p. 308. 

The Venice of Byron. — The Venice of modem 
fiction and drama is a thing of yesterday, a mere eflior- 
escence of decay, a stage dream which the first ray of 
daylight must dissipate into dust. No prisoner, whose 
name is worth remembering, or whose sorrow desert ed 
sympathy, ever crossed that ** Bridge of Sighs," which 
is the centre of the Byronic ideal of Venice; no 
great merchant of Venice ever saw that Eialto under 
which the traveller now passes with breathless interest : 
the statue which Byron makes Faliero address as of one 
of his great ancestors was erected to a soldier of fortune 
a hundred and fifty years after Faliero's death ; and the 
most conspicuous parts of the city have been so entirely 
altered in the course of the last three centuries, that if 
Henry Dandolo or Francis Foscari could be summoned 
from their tombs, and stood each on the deck of his galley 
at the entrance of the Grand Canal, that renowned en- 
trance, the painter's favorite subject, the novelist's fa- 
vorite scene, where the water first narows by the steps 
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of the Church of La Salute — the mighty Doges would 
not know in what spot of the world they stood, would 
literally not recognize one stone of the great city, for 
whose sake, and by whose ingratitude, their gray hairs 
had been brought down with bitterness to the grave. 
The remains of (heir Venice lie hidden behind the 
cumbrous masses v/hich were the delight of the nation 
in its dotage ; hidden in many a grass-grown lourt, and 
silent pathway, and lightless canal, where the slow 
waves have sapped their foundations for five hundred 
years, and must soon prevail over them forever. — 
Stones of Venice, II., p. 9. 

Venice, 23rc? eTwne. [1871.] 
Modern Venice. — My letter will be a day or two 
late, I fear, after all; for I can't write this morning, 
because of the accursed whistling of the dirty steam- 
engine of the omnibus for Lido, waiting at the quay of 
the Ducal Palace for the dirty population of Venice, 
which is now neither fish nor flesh, neither noble nor fish- 
erman — cannot afford to be rowed, nor has strength nor 
sense enough to row itself ; but smokes and spits up and 
down the piazzetta all day, and gets itself dragged by a 
screaming kettle to Lido next morning, to sea-bathe it- 
self into capacity for more tobacco. — I^rs, I., p. 256. 

The Sanity and Strength op the Venetian 
Character. — [The Venetians were] always quarrelling 
with the Pope. Their religious liberty came, like their 
bodily health, from that wave-training ; for it is one 
notable effect of a life passed on shipboard to destroy 
weak beliefs in appointed forms of religion. A 
sailor may be grossly superstitious, but his supersti- 
tions will be connected with amulets and omens, not 
cast in systems. He must accustom himself, if he 
prays at all, to pray anywhere and anyhow. Candle- 
sticks and incense not being portable into the maintop, 
he perceives those decorations to be, on the whole, in- 
essential to a maintop mass. Sails must be set and 
cables bent, be it never so strict a saint's day, and it is 
found that no harm comes of it. Absolution on a lee- 
shore must be had of the breakers, it appears, if at all, 
and they give it plenary and brief, without listening 
to confession. 
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It is enough for the Florentine to know how to use 
hi.5 sword and to ride. We Venetians, also, must be 
able to use our swords, and on ground which is none of 
the steadiest ; but, besides, we must be able to do near- 
ly everything that hands can turn to — rudders, and 
yards, and cables, all needing workmaniy handling and 
workmanly knowledge, from captain as well as from 
men. To drive a nail, lash a spar, reef a sail — ^rude 
work this for noble ha:.ids; but to be done sometimes, 
and done well, on pain of death. All which not only 
takes mean pride out of us, and puts ilobler pride of 
power in its stead; but it tends partly to soothe, partly 
to chasten, partly to employ and direct, the hot Italian 
temper, and make us every way greater, calmer, and 
happier. — Modern Painters, V., pp. 235, 236. 

The Religion of Venice. — The Venetians were 
the last believing school of Italy. ... The Venetian re- 
ligion was true. Not only true, but one of the main 
motives of their lives. . . . For one profane picture 
by great Venetians you will find ten of sacred subjects ; 
and those, also, including their grandest, most labored, 
and most beloved works. Tintoret's power culminates 
in two great religious pictures: the Crucifixion and 
the Paradise. Titian's in the Assumption, the Peter 
Martyr, and Presentation of the Virgin. Veronese's in 
the Marriage in Cana. — Modem Painters, V., pp. 
240, 242. 

The decline of her [Venice's] political prosperity 
was exactly coincident with that of domestic and 
individual religion. The most curious phenomenon in 
all Venetian history is the vitality of religion in private 
life, and its deadness in public policy. Amidst the enthu- 
siasm, chivalry. Or fanaticism of the other states of Eu- 
rope, Venice stands, from first to last, like a masked stat- 
ue ; her coldness impenetrdble, her exertion only aroused 
by the touch of a secret spring. That spring was her 
commercial interest — this the one motive of all her im- 
portant political acts, or enduring national animosities.* 

* Years after this was written, Ruskin admitted that he was wrong 
in the matter. *' Venice," ]ie savs in his later note. '* is superflcially 
and apparently commercial; at heart pjissionately heroic and relig*- 
iou!*f precisely the reverse of modem England, who is superficially 
and>apparently reliarious; nnd at heart entirely infldel, cowai'dly, 
aui dislionejt."— iJ^oiie's of Venice. Introductory Chanters^ 1879. 
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She could forgive insults to her honor, but never rival- 
ship in her commerce ; she calculated the glory of her 
conquests by their value, and estimated their justice 
by their facility. 

Venice may well call upon us to note with reverence, 
that of all the towers which are still seen rising like a 
branchless forest from her islands, there is but one 
whose office was other than that of summoning to 
prayer, and that one was a watch-tower only: from 
first to last, while the palaces of the other cities of 
Italy were lifted into sullen fortitudes of rampart, and 
fringed with forked battlements for the javehn and the 
bow, the sands of Venice never sank under the weight 
of a war tower, and her roof terraces were wreathed 
with Arabian imagery, of golden globes suspended on 
the leaves of lilies. — Stones of Venice^ pp. 19-24. 

Venetian Painting. — The great splendor of the 
Venetian school arises from their having seen and held 
from the beginning this great fact — that shadow is as 
much color as light, often much more. In Titian's 
fullest red the lights are pale rose-color, passing into 
white — the shadows warm deep crimson. In Veronese's 
most splendid orange, the lights are pale, the shadows 
crocus color; and so on. — JLecttires on Art, p. 88. 

The Pride of Venetian Landscape. — The worst 
point we have to note lespecting the spirit of Venetian 
landscape is its pride. . 

The Venetian possessed, and cared for, neither fields 
nor pastures. Being delivered, to his loss, from all the 
wholesome labors of tillage, he was also shut out from 
the sweet wonders and charities of the earth, and from 
the pleasant natural history of the year. . . . 

No simple joy was possible to him. Only stateliness 
and power; high intercourse with kingly and beautiful 
humanity, proud thoughts, or splendid pleasures; 
throned sensualities, and ennobled appetites. — Modem 
Painters, V., pp. 239, 240. 

Religion in the Art of Titian. — The religion of 
Titian is like that of Shakespeare — occult behind his 
magnificent equity. . . . 

It had been the fashion before his time to make the 
Magdalen always young and beautiful ; her, if no one 
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else, even the rudest painters flattered ; her repentance 
was not thought perfect unless she had lustrous hair 
and lovely lips. Titian iirst dared to doubt the ro- 
mantic fable, and reject the narrowness of sentimental 
faith. He saw that it was possible for plain women to 
love no less than beautiful ones ; and for stout persons 
to repent as well as those more delicately made. It 
seemed to him that the Magdalen would have received 
her pardon not the less quickly because her wit was 
none of the readiest; and would not have been re- 
garded with less compassion by her Master because her 
eyes were swollen, or her dress disordered. 

Titian could have put issues of life and death into 
the face of a man asking the way ; nay, into the back 
of him, if he had so chosen. He has put a whole 
scheme of dogmatic theology into a row of bishops' 
backs at the Louvre. — Modem Painters^ V., p. 248. 

BREAnTH AND ReALISM OF VENETIAN ArT. The 

Venetian mind, we have said, and Titian's especially, 
as the central type- of it, was wholly realist, universal, 
and manly. 

In this breadth and realism, the painter saw that sen- 
sual passion in man was, not only a fact, but a Divine 
fact ; the human creature, though the highest of the 
animals, was, nevertheless, a perfect animal, and his 
happiness, health, and nobleness depended on the due 
power of every animal passion, as well as the cultiva- 
tion of every spiritual tendency. 

He thought that every feeling of the mind and 
heart, as well as every form of the body, deserved 
painting. Also to a painter's true and highly trained 
instinct, the human body is the loveliest of all objects. I 
do not stay to trace the reasons why, at Venice, the 
female body could be found in more perfect beauty 
than the male ; but so it was, and it becomes the princi- 
pal subject therefore, both with Giorgione and Titian. 
They painted it fearlessly, with all right and natural 
qualities ; never, however, representing it as exercising 
any overpowering attractive influence on man; but 
only on the Faun or Satyr. 

Yet they did this so majestically that I am perfectly 
certain no untouched Venetian picture ever yet excited 
one base thought (otherwise than in base persons any? 
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thing may do so) ; while in the greatest studies of the 
female body by the Venetians, all other characters are 
overborne by majesty, and the form becomes as pare as 
that of a Greek statue. — Modern Painters, V.,p. 24^. 

The Pictures of Tintoret in the Scuola di San 
Rocco, Venice. — The number of valuable pictures is 
fifty-two ; arranged on the walls and ceilings of three 
rooms, so badly lighted, in consequence of the admirable 
arrangements of the Renaissance architect, that it is 
only in the early morning that some of the pictures can 
be seen at all, nor can they ever be secji but imper- 
fectly. They were all painted, however, for their places 
in the dark, and, as compared with Tintoret's other 
works, are therefore, for the most part, nothing more 
than vast sketches, made to produce, under a certain 
degree of shadow, the effect of finished pictures. Their 
treatment is thus to be considered as a kind of scene- 
painting; differing from ordinary scene-painting only 
in this, that the effect aimed at is not that of a 
natural scene but a perfect picture. They differ in 
this respect from all other existing works ; for there is 
not, as far as I know, any other instance in which a 
great master has consented to work for a room plunged 
into almost total obscurity. It is probable that none but 
Tintoret would have undertaken the task, and most 
fortunate that he was forced to do it. For in this 
magnificent scene-painting we have, of course, more 
wonderful examples, both of his handling, and knowl- 
edge of effect, than could ever have been exhibited in 
finished pictures; while the necessity of doing much 
with few strokes keeps his mind so completely on the 
stretch throughout the work (while yet the velocity of 
production prevented his being wearied), that no other 
series of his works exhibits powers so exalted. On the 
other hand, owing to the velocity and coarseness of 
the painting, it is mc.re liable to injury through drought 
or damp ; and, as the walls have been for years con- 
tinually Tunning down with rain, and what little sun 
gets into the place contrives to fall all day right on one 
or other of the pictures, they are nothing but wrecks of 
what they were ; and the ruins of paintings originally 
coarse are not likely ever to be attractive to the public 
mind. Twenty or thirty years ago they were taken 
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down to be retouched ; but the man to whom the task 
was committed providentially died, and only one of 
them was spoiled. I have found traces of his work 
upon another, but not to an extent very seriously de- 
structive. The rest of the sixty -two, or, at any rate, all 
that are in the upper room, appear entirely intact. — 
Stones of Venicey III., pp. 340, 341. 

Young Ruskin's first Visit to the Scuola di 
San Rocco in Venice. — When we came away, Hard- 
ing said that he felt like a whipped schoolboy. 1, not 
having been at school so long as he, felt only that anew 
world was opened to me, that I had seen that day the 
Art of Man in its full majesty for the first time ; and 
that there was also a strange and precious gift in my- 
self enabling me to recognize it, and therein ennobling, 
not crushing me. — Modern Painters, II., p. 266, Jte- 
vised Ed,, 1883. 

Tintoret's Massacre of the Innocents. — The 
scene is the outer vestibule of a palace, the slippery 
marble floor is fearfully barred across by sanguinef 
shadows, so that our eyes seem to become bloodshot 
and strained with strange horror and deadly vision ; a 
lake of life before them, like the burning seen of the 
doomed Moabite on the water that came by the way 
of Edom ; a huge flight of stairs, without parapet, de- 
scends on the left ; down this rush a crowd of women 
mixed with the murderers; the child in the arms of 
one has been seized by the limbs, she hurls herself over 
the edge, and falls head down-most, dragging the child 
out of the grasp by her weight ; — she will be dashed 
dead in a second : two others are farther in flight, they 
reach the edge of a deep river — the water is beat into a 
hollow by the force of their plunge ; — close to us is the 
great struggle, a heap of the mothers entangled in one 
mortal writhe with each other and the swords, one of 
the murderers dashed down and crushed beneath them, 
the sword of another caught by the blade and dragged 
at by a woman's naked hand ; the youngest and fairest 
of the women, her child just torn away from a death 
grasp and clasped to her breast with the grip of a sieel 
vice, falls backwards helplessly over the heap, right on 
the sword points; all knit together and hurled down in 
one hopeless^ frenzied, furious abandonment of. body 
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and soul in the effort to save. Their shrieks ring in our 
ears till the marble seems rending around us, but far 
back, at the bottom of the stairs, there is something in the 
shadow like a heap of clothes. It is a woman, sitting 
quiet — quite quiet — still as any stone, she looks down 
steadfastly on her dead child, laid along on the floor 
before her, and her hand is pressed softly upon her 
brow. — Modern Painters, II., p. 375. 

" The Last Judgment," by Tintoret. — By Tin- 
toret only has this unmanageable event been grappled 
with in its verity ; not typically nor symbolically, but 
as they may see it who shall not sleep, but be changed. 
Only one traditional circumstance he has received with 
Dante and Michael Angelo, the boat of the condemned; 
but the impetuosity of his mind bursts out even in the 
adoption of this image, he has not stopped at the scowl- 
ing ferryman of the one nor at the sweeping blow and 
demon dragging of the other, but, seized Hy las-like by 
the limbs, and tearing up the earth in his agony, the 
victim is dashed into his destruction; nor is it the slug- 
gish Lethe, nor the fiery lake that bears the cursed 
vessel, but the oceans of the earth and the waters of 
the firmament gathered into one white, ghastly cataract, 
the river of the wrath of God, roaring down into the 
gulf where the world has melted with its fervent heat, 
choked with the ruin of nations, and the limbs of its 
corpses tossed out of its whirling, like water-wheels. 
Bat-like, out of the holes and caverns and shadows of 
the earth, the bones gather, and the clay-heaps heave, 
rattling and adhering into half-kneaded anatomies, that 
crawl, and startle, and struggle up among the putrid 
weeds, with the clay clinging to their clotted hair, and 
their heavy eyes sealed by the earth darkness yet, like 
his of old who went his way unseeing to Siloam Pool ; 
shaking off one by one the dreams of the prison-house, 
hardly hearing the clangor of the trumpets of the armies 
of God, blinded yet more, as they awake, by the white 
light of the new Heaven, until the great vortex of the 
four winds bears up their bodies to the judgment seat • 
the firmament is all full of them, a very dust of human 
souls, that drifts, and floats, and falls in the intermina- 
ble, inevitable light ; the bright clouds are darkened 
with them as with thick snow, currents of atom life in 
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the arteries of heaven, now soaring up slowly, farther, 
and higher, and higher still, till the eye and the thoi^ht 
can follow no farther, borne up, wingless, by their in- 
ward faith and by the angel powers invisible, now 
hurled in countless drifts of horror before the breath of 
their condemnation. — Modem Painters^ II., p. 377. 

Veronese's Mastiffs. — Two mighty brindled mas- 
tiffs, and beyond them, darkness. You scarcely see 
them at first, against the gloomy green. No other sky 
for them, poor things. They are gray themselves, 
spotted with black all over ; their multitudinous dog- 
gish vices may not be washed out of them — ^are in 
grain of nature. Strong the wed and sinewed, how- 
ever — no blame on them as far as bodily strength may 
reach ; their heads coal-black, with drooping ears and 
fierce eyes, bloodshot a little. Wildest of beasts per- 
haps they would have been, by nature. But between 
them stands the spirit of their human Love, dove- 
winged and beautiful, the resistless Greek boy, golden- 
quivered ; his glowing breast and limbs the only light 
upon the sky — purple and pure. He has cast his chain 
about the dogs' necks, and holds it in his strong right 
hand, leaning proudly a little back from them. They 
will never break loose. — Modern Painters^Y ,, p. 277. 

Venetian Art perished. — By reason of one great, 
one fatal fault; — recklessness in aim. Wholly noble 
in its sources, it was wholly unworthy in its purposes. , . 

The Assumption is a noble picture, because Titian 
believed in the Madonna. But he did not paint it to 
make anyone else believe in her. He painted it be- 
cause he enjoyed rich masses of red and blue, and faces 
flushed with sunlight. . . . 

Other men used their effete faiths and mean facul- 
ties with a high moral purpose. The Venetian gave 
the most earnest faith, and the lordliest faculty, to gild 
the shadows of an ante-chamber, or heighten the splen- 
dors of a holiday. 

I know not how far in humility, or how far in bitter 
and hopeless levity, the great Venetians gave their art 
to be blasted by the sea-winds or wasted by the worm. 
I know not whether in sorrowful obedience, or in 
wanton compliance, they fostered the folly, and en- 
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ricfaed the luxury of their age. This only I know, that 
in proportion to the greatness of their power was the 
shame of its desecration and the suddenness of its fall. 
The enchanter's spell, woven by centuries of toil, was 
broken in the weakness of a moment ; and swiftly, and 
utterly, as a rainbow vanishes, the radiance and the 
strength faded from the win^ of the Lion. — Modem 
PainterSy V., Part IX., chap. 3, passim. 



THE DUTCH MASTERS. 

[From Modem Painters^ V., Part IX., Chap. VL] 

No Religion in Dutch Art. — So far as I can hear 
or read, this is an entirely new and wonderful state of 
things achieved by the Hollanders. The human being 
never got wholly quit of the terror of spiritual being 
before. Persian, Egyptian, Assyrian, Hindoo, Chinese, 
all kept some dim, appalling record of what they 
called "gods." Farthest savages had — and still have — 
their Gieat Spirit, or, in extremity, their feather idols, 
large-eyed; but here in Holland we have at last got 
utterly done with it all. Our only idol glitters dimly, 
in tangible shape of a pint pot, and all the incense offered 
thereto, comes out of a small censer or bowl at the end 
of a pipe. 

Paul Potter. — You will find that the best Dutch 
painters do not care about the people, but about the 
lustres on them. Paul Potter, their best herd and 
cattle painter, does not care even for sheep, but only 
for wool ; regards not cows, but cowhide. 

RusKiN AND THE DuTCHMEN. — No cffort of faucy 
will enable me to lay hold of the temper of Teniers or 
Wouvermans, any more than I can enter into the feel- 
ings of one of the lower animals. I cannot see why 
they painted — what they are aiming at — what they 
liked or disliked. All their life and work i-j the same 
sort of mystery to me as the mind of my dog when he 
rolls on carrion. ^ 

"Articles in Oil Paint.'' — A Dutch picture is, in 
fact, merely a Florentine table more finely touched : it 
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has its re^lar ground of slate, and its mother-of-pearl 
and tinsel put in with equal precision ; and perhaps 
the fairest view one can take of a Dutch painter is, 
that he is a respectable tradesman furnishing well-made 
articles in oil paint. 

CuYp. — Cuyp can, indeed, paint sunlight, the best 
that Holland's sun can show ; he is a man of large natural 
gift, and sees broadly, nay, even seriously. A brewer 
by trade, he feels the quiet of a summer afternoon, and 
his work will make you marvelously drowsy. It is 
good for nothing else that I know of : strong ; but un- 
helpful and unthoughtful. Nothing happens in his pic- 
tures, except some indifferent person's asking the way 
of somabody else, who, by their cast of countenance, 
seems not likely to know it. For farther entertain- 
ment perhaps a red cow and a white one ; or puppies at 
play, not playfully ; the man's heart not going even with 
the puppies. Essentially he sees nothing but the shine 
on the flaps of their ears. 

Rubens. — Rubens was an honorable and entirely 
well-intentioned man, earnestly industrious, simple and 
temperate in habits of life, high-bred, learned, and dis- 
creet. His affection for his mother vTas great ; his 
generosity to contemporary artisis unfailing. He is a 
healthy, worthy, kind-heaited, courtly-phrased — ^Animal 
— without any clearly perceptible traces of a soul, except 
when he paints his children. 

Tbniers. — Take a picture by Teniers, of sots quar- 
relling over their dice : it is an entirely clever picture ; 
so clever that nothing in its kind has ever been done 
equal to it ; but it is also an entirely base and evil 
picture. It is an expression of delight in the prolonged 
contemplation of a vile thing, and delight in that is an 
" unmannered," or "immoral" quality. — Crown of 
Wild Olive, Lect. I., p. 46. 



THE CLASSICAL SCHOOL. 

• The Classical Spirit. — The school is generally to 
be characterized as that of taste and restraint. As the 
school of taste, everything is, in its estimation, beneath 
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it, so as to be tasted or tested ; not above it, to be 
thankfully received. Nothing was to be fed upon as 
bread ; but only palated as a dainty. The spirit has 
destroyed art since the close of the sixteenth century, 
and nearly destroyed French literature, our English 
literature being at the same time severely depressed, 
and oar education, (except in bodily strength) rendered 
nearly nugatory by it, so far as it affects common-place 
minds. It is not possible that the classical spirit should 
ever take possession of a mind of the highest order. 

Claude. — Claude had a fine feeling for beauty of 
form and considerable tenderness of perception. . . . 
He first set the pictorial sun in the pictorial heaven. . . 
His aerial effects are unequalled. Their character ap- 
pears to me to arise rather from a delicacy of bodily 
constitution in Claude, than from any mental sensibil- 
ity; such as they are, they give a kind of feminine 
charm to his work, which partly accounts for its wide 
influence. To whatever the character may be traced, 
it renders him incapable of enjoying or painting any- 
thing energetic or terrible. Hence the weakness of his 
conceptions of rough sea. . . . 

He had sincerity of purpose. That is to say, so far 
as he felt the truth, he tried to be true ; but he never 
felt it enough to sacrifice supposed propriety, or habit- 
ual method to it. . . . His seas are the most beautiful 
in old art. ... He had hardly any knowledge of 
physical science. There is no other sentiment traceable 
in his work than this weak dislike to entertain the con- 
ception of toil or suffering. Ideas of relation, in the 
true sense, he has none ; nor ever makes dn effort to 
conceive an event in its probable circumstances, but 
fills his foregrounds with decorative figures, using com- 
monest conventionalism to indicate the subject he in- 
tends. We may take two examples, merely to show 
the general character of such designs of his. 

St. George and the Dragon. The scene is a beauti- 
ful opening in woods by a river side, a pleasant foun- 
tain springs on the right, and the usual rich vegetation 
covers the foreground. The dragon is about the size 
often bramble leaves, and is being killed by the re- 
mains of a lance, barely the thickness of a walking- 
stick, in his throat, curling his tail in a highly offensive 
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and thfcatening manner. St. Greorgc, notwithstanding 
on a prancing horse, brandishes his sword, at about 
thirty yards' distance from the offensive animal. 

A semicircular shelf of rocks encircles the foreground, 
by which the theatre of action is divided into pit and 
boxes. Some women and children having descended 
unadvisedly into the pit, are helping each other out of 
it again, with marked precipitation. A prudent per- 
son of rank has taken a front seat in the boxes — crosses 
his legs, leans his head on his hand, and contemplates 
the proceedings with the air of a connoisseur. Two 
attendants stand in graceful attitudes behind him, and 
two more walk away under the trees, conversing on 
general subjects. 

Large admiration of Claude is whoUy impossible in 
any period of national vigor in art. He may by such 
tenderness as he possesses, and by the very fact of his 
banishing painfulness, exercise considerable influence 
over certain classes of minds ; but this influence is al- 
most exclusively hurtful to them. 

Nevertheless, on account of such small sterling quali- 
ties as they possess, and of their general pleasantaiess, 
as well as their importance in the history of art, genu- 
ine Claudes must always possess a considerable value, 
either as drawing-room ornaments or museum relics. 
They may be ranked with fine pieces of China manu- 
facture, and other agreeable curiosities, of which the 
price depends on the rarity rather than the merit, yet 
always on a merit of a certain low kind — Modem 
Painters, V., pp. 263-269. 

NicoLO PoussiN. — Poussin's landscapes, though 
more limited in material, are mcomparably nobler than 
Claude's. It would take considerable time to enter into 
accurate analysis of his strong but degraded mind ; and 
bring us no reward, because whatever he has done has 
been done better by Titian. His peculiarities are, 
without exception, weaknesses, induced in a highly in- 
tellectual and inventive mind by being fed on medals, 
books, and bassi-relievi instead of nature, and by the 
want of any deep sensibility. His best works are his 
Bacchanahan revels, always brightly wanton and wild, 
fuU of frisk and fire ; but they are coarser than Titian's, 
and infinitely less beautiful. ... 
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His want of sensibility permits him to paint frightful 
subjects, without feeling any true horror. . . . 

His battle pieces are cold and feeble ; his religious 
subjects wholly nugatory, they do not excite him 
enough to develop even his ordinary powers of inven- 
tion. — Modem Painters^ V., pp. 263-271. 



LANDSCAPE. 

Education amidst country possessing architectural re- 
mains of some noble kind, I believe to be wholly essen- 
tial to the progress of a landscape artist. — Modem 
. Painter Sy V., p. 322. 

The first man who entirely broke through the con- 
ventionality of his time, and painted pure landscape, was 
Masaccio, but he died too young to effect the revolu- 
tion of which his genius was capable. It was left for 
other men to accomplish, namely, for Correggio and 
Titian. These two painters were the first who relieved 
the foregrounds of their landscape from the grotesque, 
quaint, and crowded formalism of the early painters ; 
and gave a close approximation to the forms of nature 
in all things. — Lectures on Architecture, p. 88. 

Human Intsrbst in Landscape. — ^AU true land- 
scape, whether simple or exalted, depends primarily for 
its interest on connection with humanity, or with spirit- 
ual powers. Banish your heroes and nymphs from the 
classical landscape — its laurel shades will move you no 
more. Show that the dark clefts of I ho most romantic 
mountain are uninhabited and untraversed; it will 
cease to be romantic. ... If from Veronese's Mar- 
riage in Cana we remove the architecture and the gay 
dresses, we shall not in the faces and hands remaining, 
find a satisfactory abstract of the picture. But try it 
the other way. Take out the faces ; leave the draperies, 
and how then ? Put the fine dresses and jewelled gir- 
dles into the best group you can ; paint them with all 
Veronese's skill : will they satisfy you 1 — Modern 
Pahiters, V., p. 216. 

A Modern Fubncii Emotional Landscape. — You 
may paint a modern French emotional landscape with 
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a pail of whitewash and a pot of gas-tar in ten minutes, 
at the outside. You put seven or eight streaks of the 
plaster for your sky, to begin with; then you put in a 
row of bushes with the gas-tar, then you rub the ends 
of them into the same shapes upside down — you put 
three or four more streaks of white, to intimate the 
presence of a pool of water — and if you finish oflE with a 
log that looks something like a dead body, your picture 
will have the credit of being a digest of a whole novel 
of Gaboriau, and lead the talk of the season. — Art of 
Midland, p. 96. 

In Miss Grebnaway's Child-Land. — There are no 
railroads in it, to carry the children away with, are 
there? no tunnel or pit mouths to swallow them up, no 
league-long viaducts — no blinkered iron bridges ? There 
are only wilding brooks, wooden foot-bridges, and 
grassy hills .without any holes cut into them ! 

Again — there are no parks, no gentlemen's seats 
with attached stables and offices ! — no rows of model 
lodoing-houses ! no charitable institutions ! ! It seems 
as if none of these things which the English mind now 
rages after, possess any attraction whatever for this 
unimpressionable person. She is a graceful Gallio— 
Gallia gratia plena, and cares for none of those things. 

And more wonderful still — there are no gasworks ! 
no waterworks, no mowing machines, no sewing ma- 
chines, no telegraph poles, no vestige, in fact, of science, 
civilization, economical arrangements, or commercial 
enterprise ! ! ! — Art of England^ pp. 68, 69. 

TflK Native Country of Salvator. — We are ac- 
customed to hear the south of Italy spoken of as a 
beautiful country. Its mountain forms are graceful 
above others, its sea-bays exquisite in outline and hue; 
but it is only beautiful in superficial aspect. In closer 
detail it is wild and melancholy. Its forests are sombre- 
leafed, labyrinth-stemmed ; the carubbe, the olive, lau- 
rel, and ilex, are alike in that strange feverish twist- 
ing of their branches, as if in spasms of half human 
pain: — Avemus forests; one fears to break theil* 
boughs, lest they should cry to us from their rents ; 
the rocks they shade are of ashes, or thrice-molten 
lava ; iron sponge, whose every pore has been filled 
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with fire. Silent villages, earthquake-shaken, without 
commerce, without industry, without knowledge, with- 
out hope, gleam in white ruin from hillside to hillside ; 
far-winding wrecks of immemorial walls surround the 
dust of cities long forsaken: the mountain streams 
moan through the cold arches of their foundations, 
green with weed, and rage over the heaps of their fallen 
towers. Far ahove, in thunder-blue serration, stand the 
eternal edges of the angry Apennine, dark with rolling 
impendence of volcanic cloud. — Modem Painters, V., 
p. 257. 

Salvator had not the sacred sense — ^the sense of 
color; all the lovehest hues of the Calabrian air were 
invisible to him ; the sorrowful desolation of the Cala- 
brian villages unfelt. He saw only what was gross 
and terrible — ^the jagged peak, the splintered tree, the 
flowerless bank of grass, and wandering weed, prickly 
and pale. His temper confirmed itself in evil, and 
became more and more fierce and morose ; though not, 
I believe, cruel, ungenerous, or lascivious. — Modern 
Painters, V., p. 258. 



TURNER. 

Turner painted the labor of men, their sorrow, and 
their death; . . . [he] only momentarily dwells on 
anything else than ruin. — Modem Painters, V., pp. 
356, 357. 

Turner appears never to have desired, from any one, 
care in favor of his separate works. The only thing he 
would say sometimes was, ** Keep them together." He 
seemed not to mind how much they were injured, if 
only the record of the thought were left in them, and 
they were kept in the series which would give the key to 
their meaning. — Modern Painters, V., p. 359. 

Turner may be beaten on his own ground — so may 
Tintoret, so may Shakespeare, Dante, or Homer : but 
my belief is that all these first-rate men are lonely men; 
that the particular work they did was by them done 
for ever in the best way ; and that this work done by 
Turner among the hills, joining the most intense appre- 
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elation of all tenderness with delight in all magnitude, 
and memory for all detail, is never to be rivalled, or 
looked upon in similitude again. — Modem Painters^ 
IV., p. 322. 

A single dusty roll of Turner's brush is more truly 
expressive of the infinitude of foliage than the niggling 
of Hobiraa could have rendered his canvas, if he had 
worked on it till doomsday. . . . 

He could not paint a cluster of leaves better than 
Titian ; but he could a bough, much more a distant mass 
of foliage. No man ever before painted a distant tree 
rightly, or a fuU-leaved branch rightly. All Titian's 
distant branches are ponderous flakes, as if covered 
with sea-weed, while Veronese's and Raphael's are con- 
ventional, being exquisitely ornamental arrangements of 
small perfect leaves. — Modem Painters^ V., p. 52. 

Turner's Opinion of Skies. — He knew the colors 
of the clouds over the sea, from the Bay of Naples to 
the Hebrides ; and being once asked where, in Europe, 
were to be seen the loveliest skies, answered instantly, 
**in the Isle of Thanet." Where, therefore, and in 
this very town of Margate, he lived, when he chose to 
be quit of London, and yet not to travel. — For 8^ I., 
p. 128. 

Turner and his Opponents. — They had deliberately 
closed their eyes to all nature, and had gone on inquir- 
ing, " Where do you put your brown tree ? " A vast 
revelation was made to them at once [by Turner's 
color style], enough to have dazzled any one ; but to 
them^ light unendurable as incomprehensible. They 
" did to the moon complain," in one vociferous, unani- 
mous, continuous " Tu whoo." Shrieking rose from all 
dark places at the same instant, just the same kind of 
shrieking that is now raised against thePre-Raphaelites. 
Those glorious old Arabian Nights, how true they are ! 
Mocking and whispering, and abuse loud and low 
by turns, from all the black stones beside the road, when 
one living soul is toiling up the hill to get the golden 
water. Mocking and whispering, that he may look 
back, and become a black stone like themselves. — Pre- 
Itaiyhaclitism, p. 39. 
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Thk Port-holes of the Ship. — Turner, in his early 
life, was sometimes good-natured, and would show peo- 
ple what he was about. He was one day making a 
drawing of Plymouth harbor, with some ships at the 
distance of a mile or two, seen against the light. Hav- 
ing shown this drawing to a naral officer, the naval 
officer observed with surprise, and objected with very 
justifiable indignation, that the ships of the line had no 
port-holes. " No," said Turner, •" certainly not. If you 
will walk up to Mount Edgecumbe, and look at the 
ships against the sunset, you will find you can't sec the 
port-holes." "Well, but," said the naval officer, still 
indignant, "you know the port-holes are there." "Yes," 
said Turner, " I know that well enough ; but my busi- 
ness is to draw what I see, and not what I know is 
there." — Eagle's Nest, p. 81. 

Each Work must be studied Separately. — Two 
works of his, side by side, destroy each other to a dead 
certainty, for each is so vast, so complete, so demand- 
ant of every power, so sufficient for every desire of the 
mind, that it is utterly imposoible for two to be compre- 
hended together. Each must have the undivided in- 
tellect, and each is destroyed by the attraction of the 
other ; and it is the chief power and might of these 
pictures, that they are works for the closet and the 
heart — works to be dwelt upon separately and devotedly, 
and then chiefly when the mind is in it; highest tone, 
and desirous of a beauty which may be food for its 
immortality. It is the very stamp and essence of the 
purest poetry, that it can only be so met and under- 
stood ; and that the clash of common interests, and the 
roar of the selfish world, must be hushed about the 
heart, before it can hear the still, small voice, wherein 
rests the power communi(*ated from the Hohest. — 
Arrows of the Cluxce, I., p. 35. 

Various Judgments and Anecdotes op Turner. — 
Turner differed from most men in this — that he was 
always willing to take anything to do that came in his 
way. He did not shut himself up in a garret to pro- 
duce unsaleable works of " high art," and starve, or lose 
his senses. He hired himself out every evening to 
wash in skies in Indian ink, on other people's drawings. 
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as many as he could, at half-a^crown a-night, getting 
his supper into the bargain. " What could 1 have done 
better?" he said afterwards: "it was first-rate prac- 
tice.'* 
* There does not exist such a thing as a slovenly draw- 
ing by Turner. . . . -He never let a drawing leave 
his hands without having made a step in advance, and 
having done better in it than he had ever done before ; 
and there is no important drawing of the period which 
is not executed with a ^o^a/ disregard of time and price, 
and which was not, even then, worth four or five times 
what Turner received for it. . . . 

What Turner did in contest with Claude, he did with 
every other then-known master of landscape, each in 
his turn. He challenged and vanquished, each in his 
own peculiar field, Vandevelde on the sea, Salyator 
among rocks, and Cuyp on lowland rivers ; and, having 
done this, set himself to paint the natural scenery of 
skies, mountains, and lakes, which, until his time, had 
never been so much as attempted. 

He thus, in the extent of his sphere, far surpassed 
even Titian and Leonardo, the great men of the earlier 
schools. In their foreground work neither Titian nor 
Leonardo could be excelled ; but Titian and Leonardo 
were thoroughly conventional in all hut their fore- 
grounds. Turner was equally great in all the elements 
of landscape, and it is on him, and on his daring addi- 
tions to the received schemes of landscape art, that all 
modern landscape has been founded. You will never 
meet any truly great living landscape painter who will 
not at once frankly confess his obligations to Turner, 
not, observe, as having copied him, but as having been 
led by Turner to look in nature for what he would 
otherwise either not have discerned, or discerning, not 
have dared to represent. 

Turner, therefore, was the first man who presented 
us with the type of perfect landscape art : and the 
richness of that art, with which you are at present sur- 
rounded, and which enables you to open your walls as 
it were into so many windows, through which you can 
see whatever has charmed you in the fairest scenery of 
your country, you will do well to remember ss Tur- 
neresque, . . . 
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This man, tliis Turner, of whom you have known so 
little while he was living among you, will one day take 
his place beside Shakespeare and Verulam, in the an- 
nals of the light of England. 

YeS^ beside Shakespeare and Verulam, a third star 
in that central constellation, round which, in the astron- 
omy of intellect, all other stars make their circuit. By 
Shakespeare, humanity was unsealed to you ; by Veru- 
lam the priiiciples of nature ; and by Turner, her 
aspect, ... 

I knew him for ten years, and during that time had 
much familiar intercourse with him. I never once 
heard him say an unkind thing of a brother artist, I 
never once heard him find a fault with another 
man's work. I could say this of no other aHist whom 
I have ever known. . . . 

When Turner's picture of Cologne was exhibited in 
the year 1826, it was hung between two portraits, by 
Sir Thomas Lawrence, of Lady Wallscouit, and Lady 
Robert Manners. 

The sky of Turner's picture was exceedingly bright, 
and it had a most injurious effect on the color of the 
two portraits. Lawrence naturally felt mortified, and 
complained openly of the position of his pictures. You 
are aware that artists were at that time permitted to 
retouch their pictures on the walls of the Academy. 
On the morning of the opening of the exhibition, at the 
private view, a friend of Turner's who had seen the 
Cologne in all its splendor, led a group of expectant 
critics up to the picture. He started back from it in 
consternation. The golden sky had changed to a dun 
color. He ran up to Turner, who was in another part 
of the room. ** Turner, what have you been doing to 
your picture?" "Oh," muttered Turner, in a low 
voice, "poor Lawrence was so unhappy. It's only 
lamp black. It'll all wash off after the exhibition ! " 
He had actually passed a wash of lamp black in water- 
color over the whole sky, and utterly spoiled his picture 
for the time, and so left it through the exhibition, lest 
it should hurt Lawrence's. 

Imagine what it was for a man to live seventy years 
in this hard world, with the kindest heart and the 
noblest intellect of his time, and never to meet with a 
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single word or ray of sympathy, until he felt himself 
sinking into the grave, l^'rom the time he knew his 
true greatness all the world was turned against him : 
he held his own ; but it could not be without roughness 
of bearing, and hardening of the temper, if not of the 
heart. No one understood him, no one trusted him, 
and every one cried out against him. Imagine, any of 
you, the effect upon your own minds, if every voice 
that you heard from the human beings around you 
were raised, year after year, through all your lives, 
only in condemnation of your efforts, and denial of 
your success. — Lectures on Architecture, III., pp. 
95-103. 

Emerson and Turner. — No modem person has 
truer instinct for heroism than [Mr. Emerson]: nay, he 
is the only man I know of, among all who ever looked 
at books of mine, who had nobleness enough to under- 
stand and believe the story of Turner's darkening his 
own picture that it might not take the light out of 
Lawrence's. The level of vulgar English temper is 
now sunk so far below the power of doing such a thing, 
that I never told the story yet, in general society, with- 
out being met by instant and obstinate questioning of 
its truth, if not by quiet incredulity. But men with 
"the pride of the best blood of England" can believe 
it ; and Mr. Emerson believes it. — Fors, I., p. 365. 

Turner's Kindness. — One of the points in Turner 
which increased the general falseness of impression 
respecting him was a curious dislike he had to appear 
kind. Drawing, with one of his best friends, at the 
bridge of St. Martin's, the friend got into great difficul- 
ty over a colored sketch. Turner looked over him a 
little while, then said, in a grumbling way — "I haven't 
got any paper I like ; let me try yours." Receiving a 
block book, he disappeared for an hour and a half. 
Returning, he threw the book down, with a growl, say- 
ing — " I can't make anything of your paper." There 
were three sketches on it, in three distinct states of 
progress, showing the process of coloring from begin- 
ning to end, and clearing up every difficulty which his 
friend had got into. — Modern Painters, V., p. 360. 
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This one fact I now record joyfully -and solemnly, 
that, having known Turner for ten years, and that dur- 
ing the period of his life when the brightest qualities of 
his mind were, in many respects, diminished, and when 
he was suffering most from the evil speaking of the 
world, I never heard him say one depreciating word of 
living man, or man's work ; I never saw him look an 
unkind or blameful look; I never knew him let pass, 
without some sorrowful remonstrance, or endeavor at 
mitigation, a blameful word spoken by another. — 
Modern Painters, V., p. 366. 



TURNER AND THE SPLllGEN DRAWING. 

[Shortly after his recovery from the most serious 
illness of his life, in the Spring of 1878, Professor 
Ruskin was presented, by his friends with Turner's 
"Pass of the SplUgen," a drawing which he had cov- 
eted for years, and which he says has mainly directed 
all his practical study of mountain forms, and all his 
geological researches. The drawing was purchased at 
the Novar sale, the idea of the presentation having 
been taken from Professor Ruskin's Notes on his 
Turner Drawings, wherein he gave a graphic and 
sprightly report of the origin of the "Spliigen," and 
his own share in getting Turner the commission. 

In 1840-41 Turner had been in Switzerland making 
sketches, and in the winter of 1841^2, having re- 
turned to London, he went to picture dealer Griffith, 
with fifteen of these, and left them with him, offering 
to realize ten if buyers could be found. He also took 
to Griffith four realized sketches in order to show his 
hand. Let Professor Ruskin continue the story] : 

So he went to Mr. Griffith of Norwood. I loved — 
yes, loved, Mr. Griffith; and the happy hours he got 
for me ! (I was introduced to Turner on Mr. Griffith's 
garden-lawn.) He was the only person whom Turner 
minded at that time. But my father could not bear 
him. So there were times, and times. 

One day, then, early in 1842, Turner brought the 
four [sign] drawings above-named, [The Pass of the 
Spliigen, Mont Righi (morning), Mont Righi (evening), 
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and Lake Lucerne] and the fifteen sketches in a roll in 
his pocket, to Mr. Griffith (in Waterloo Place, where 
the sale-room was). 

I have no reason to doubt the substantial accuracy 
of Mr. Griffith's report of the first conversation. Says 
Mr. Turner to Mr. Griffith, " What do you think you 
can get for such things as these ? " 

Says Mr. Griffith to Mr. Turner : " Well, perhaps, 
commission included, eighty guineas each." 

Says Mr. Turner to Mr. Griffith, "Ain't th«y 
worth morel" 

Says Mr. Griffith to Mr. Turner, (after looking 
curiously into the execution, which, you will please 
note, is rather what some people would call hazy): 
" They 're a little different from your usual style" — 
(Turner silent, Griffith does not push the point)— "but 
— but — yes, they are worth more, but I could not ffet 
more." (Question of intrinsic value, and political 
economy in Art, you see, early forced on my attention). 

So the bargain was made that if Mr. Griffith could 
sell ten drawings — the four signs [or specimens] to 
wit, and six others — ^for eighty guineas each. Turner 
would make the six others from such of the fifteen 
sketches as the purchasers chose, and Griffith should 
have ten per cent, out of the eight hundred total (Tur- 
ner had expected a thousand, I believe). 

So then Mr. Griffith thinks over the likely persons 
to get commissions from, out of all England, for ten 
drawings by Turner ! and these not quite in his usual 
style, too, and he sixty-five years old; — reputation also 
pretty nearly overthrown finally, by BlackwooiPs 
Magazine y-^a hard thing enough ; but the old man 
must be pleased, if possible ! So Griffith did his best. 

He sent to Mr. Munro of Novar, Turner's old com- 
panion in travel ; he sent to Mr. Windus of Totten- 
ham ; he sent to Mr. Bicknell of Heme Hill ; he sent 
to my father and me. 

Mr. Windus of Tottenham came first, and at once 
said " the style was changed, he did not quite like it." 
(He was right, mind you, he knew his Turner, in style). 
" He would not have any of these drawings." I, as 
Fors would have it, came next; but my father was 
travelling for orders, and I had no authority to do any- 
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thing. The Spliigen Pass I saw in an instant to be the 
noblest Alpine drawing Turner had ever till then made ; 
and the red Righi, such a piece of color as had never 
come my way before. I wrote to my father, saying I 
would fain have that Spliigen Pass, if he were home in 
time to see it, and give me leave. Of more than one 
drawing I had no hope, for my father knew the worth 
of eighty guineas. 

[After some talk and bargaining two of the sketches 
got ordered and three of the finished drawings were 
purchased]. " And not that,^'* said Turner, shaking 
his fist at the Pass of the Spliigen ; — but said no more ! 

I came and saw the Pa6s of the Spliigen again, and 
heard how things were going on, and I knew well why 
Turner had said, " And not that." 

The next day Munro of Novar came again ; and he 
also knew why Turner had said " not that," and made 
up his mind; and bought the Pass of the Spliigen. 

At last my father came home. I had not the way 
of explaining my feelings to him somehow, any more 
than Cordelia to her father; nevertheless, he knew 
them enough to say I might have one of the sketches 
realized. He went with me, and chose with me, to 
such end, the original of the Ehrenbreit stein. 

[By hard coaxing, John got his father to promise 

him one more drawing; on condition that it turned out 

well. Turner set to work on nine pictures and finished 

them. John's conditional "Lucerne" turned out well, 

, and was purchased by the indulgent father]. 

Four or five years ago — [continues Mr. Ruskin] Mr. 
Vokins knows when, I haven't the date handy here — ^he 
came out to me, saying he wanted a first-rate Turner 
drawing, had I one to spare? 

" Well," I said, " I have none to spare, yet I have a 
reason for letting one first-rate one go, if you give me 
a price." 

" What will you take 1 " 

"A thousand pounds." 

Mr. Vokins wrote me the cheque in DenmOifk Hill 
drawing-room (my old servant, Lucy Tovey, bringing 
pen and ink), and took the Lucerne. Lucy, amazed 
and sorrowful, put the drawing into his carriage. 

I wished to get dead Turner, for one drawing, his 
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own original price for the whole ten, and thus did. — 
Notes on his Tamer Drawings — JSpilogue, pp. 
71-75. 

Turner Unappreciated by the Public. — I spent 
the ten strongest years of my life (from twenty to 
thirty), in endeavoring to show the excellence of the 
work of the man whom I believed, and rightly believed, 
to be the greatest painter of the schools of England 
since Reynolds. I had then perfect faith in the power 
of every great truth or beauty to prevail ultimately, and 
take its right place in usefulness and honor; and I 
strove to bring the painter's work into this due place, 
while the painter was yet alive. But he knew, better 
than I, the uselessness of talking about what people 
could not see for themselves. He always discouraged 
me scornfully, even when he thanked me — and he died 
before even the superficial effect of my work was visi- 
ble. I went on, however, thinking I could at least be of 
use to the public, if not to him, in proving his power. 
My books got talked about a little. The prices of mod- 
em pictures, generally, rose, and I was beginning to take 
some pleasure in a sense of gradual victory, when, for- 
tunately or unfortunately, an opportunity of perfect 
trial undeceived me at once, and for ever. The Trustees 
of the National Gallery commissioned me to arrange 
the Turner drawings there, and permitted me to prepare 
three hundred examples of his studies from nature, for 
exhibition at Kensington. At Kensington they were 
and are placed for exhibition ; but they are not ex , 
hibited, for the room in which they hang is always 
empty. — The Mystery of Life, p. 105. 

" The Rest is Silence." — The account of gain and 
loss, of gifts and gratitude, between Turner and his 
countrymen, was for ever closed. He could only be 
left to his quiet death at Chelsea — ^the sun upon his 
face ; they to dispose a length of funeral through Lud- 
gate, and bury, with threefold honor, his body in St. 
Paul's, his pictures at Charing Cross, and his purposes 
in Chancery. — Modern Painters, III., p. 7. 

Turner's " Slave Ship." — I think the noblest sea 
that Turner has ever painted, and if so, the noblest 
certainly ever painted by man, is that of the Slave 
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Ship, the chief Academy picture of the Exhibition of 
1840. It is a sunset on the Atlantic, after prolonged 
storm ; but the storm is partially lulled, and the torn 
and streaming rain-clouds are moving in scarlet lines to 
lose themselves in the hollow of the night. The whol^ 
surface of sea included in the picture is divided into 
two ridges of enormous swell, not high nor local, but a 
low, broad heaving of the whole ocean, like the lifting 
of its bosom by deep-drawn breath after the torture of 
the storm. Between these two ridges the fire of the 
sunset falls along the trough of the sea, dyeing it with 
an awful but glorious light — the intense and lurid 
splendor which burns like gold and bathes like blood. 
Along this fiery path and valley, the tossing waves by 
which the swell of the sea is restlessly divided lift 
themselves in dark, indefinite, fantastic forms, each 
casting a faint and ghastly shadow behind it along the 
illumined foam. They do not rise everywhere, but 
three or four together in wild groups, fitfully and fu- 
riously, as the under-strength of the swell compels or 
permits them, lea^ ing between them treacherous spaces 
of level and whirling water, now lighted with green and 
lamp-like fire, now flashing back the gold of the declin- 
ing sun, now fearfully dyed from above with theundis- 
tinguishable images of the burning clouds, which fall 
upon them in flakes of crimson and scarlet, and give to 
the reckless waves the added motion of their own fiery 
flying. Purple and blue, the lurid shadows of the hol- 
Jow breakers are cast upon the mist of the night, which 
gathers cold and low, advancing like the shadow of 
death upon the guilty* ship as it labors amidst the 
lightning of the sea, its thin masts written upon the sky 
in lines of blood, girded with condemnation in that fear- 
ful hue which signs the sky with horror and mixes its 
flaming flood with the sunlight, and, cast far along the 
desolate heave of the sepulchral waves, incarnadines 
the multitudinous sea. 

I believe if I were reduced to rest Turner's immor- 
tality upon any single work, I should choose this. Its 
daring conception, ideal in the highest sense of the 
word, is based on the purest truth, and wrought out 

* She is a Slaver, throwing her slaves overboard. The near sea is 
encumbered with corpses. 
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with the concentrated knowledge of a life; its color is 
absolutely perfect, not one false or morbid hue in any 
part or line, and so modulated that every square inch of 
canvas is a perfect composition ; its drawing as accu- 
rate as fearless ; the ship buoyant, bending, and full of 
motion ; its tones as true as they are wonderful ; and 
th9 whole picture dedicated to the most sublime of 
subjects and impressions (completing thus the perfect 
system of all truth, which we have shown to be formed 
by Turner's works) — the power, majesty, and death- 
fulness of the open, deep, ilJimitabfe sea. — Modeim 
Painters^ II., p. 140. 

[In the University Magazine for May, 1878, Mr. 
W. H. Harrison, the friend and literary counsellor of 
Ruskin in his boyhood, gives a whimsical anecdote of 
Turner. He says: — 

" I used to meet Turner at the table of Mr. Ruskin, 
the father of the art critic. The first occasion was a 
few days after the appearance of a notice in the 
Athenaeum^ of a picture of Turner's, which was there- 
in characterized as * Eggs and Spinach.' This stuck 
in the great painter's throat, and as we were returning 
together, in Mr. Ruskin's carriage, Turner ejaculated 
the obnoxious phrase every five minutes. I told him 
that if I had attained to his eminence in art, I should 
not care a rush for what anyone said of me. But the 
only reply I could get was *Eggs and Spinach.'" 

The best Life of Turner is by Walter Thornbury. — 
On Epochs in his Art Life consult the Introduction 
(pp. 7-9) to " Notes by Mr. Ruskin on his Drawings, 
the Late J. M. W. Turner;" also "Modern Painters," 
I., pp. 190-209, and " Pre-Raphaelitism," pp. 28-48. 
Chapter VIII. of the "Laws of Fesole," describes 
Turner's method of laying his colors. Mr. Ruskin has 
had made by his draughtsman, Mr. Wm. Ward, fac- 
simile copies of Turner's paintings which he thinks 
nearly equal to the originals. They are for sale by 
Mr. Ward at 2 Church Terrace, Richmond, Surrey]. 
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COLOR. 

Color is the type of love. — Modern Painters, V., 
p. 342. 

Color, generally, but chiefly the scarlet, used with the 
hyssop, in the Levitical law, is the great sanctifying 
element of visible beauty inseparably connected with 
purity and life. — Modern Painters, V., p. 341. 

The Loveliest Colors. — The loveliest colors ever 
granted to human sight — those of morning and even- 
ing clouds before or afcer rain — are produced on mi- 
nute particles of finely-divided water, or perhaps some- 
times, ice. 

There are no colors, either in the nacre of shells, or 
the plumes of birds and insects, which are so pure as 
those of clouds, opal, or flowers. 

No diamond shows color so pure as a dewdrop. — 
Lectures on Art, p. 119. 

To color perfectly is the rarest and most precious 
(technical) power an artist can possess. There have 
been only seven supreme colorists among the true 
painters whose works exist (namely, Giorgione, Titian, 
Veronese, Tintoret, Correggio, Reynolds, and Turner) ; 
but the names of great designers, including sculptors, 
architects, and metal-workers are multitudinous. — 
Modern Painters, V., p. 342. 

Form before Color. — Abstract color is of far 
bss importance than abstract form ; that is to say, if 
it could rest in our choice whether we would carve like 
Phidias (supposing Phidias had never used color), or 
arrange the colors of a shawl like Indians, there is no 
question as to which power we ought to choose. The 
dJiJerenco of rank is vast ; there is no way of estimat- 
ing; or measuring it. — Modern Painters, V., p. 341. 

Color and Form. — The man who can see all the 
grays, and reds, and purples in a peach, will paint the 
peach rightly round, and rightly altogether; but the 
man who has only studied its roundness, may not see 
its purples and grays, and if he does not, will never 
get it to look Lkc a peach ; so that great power over 
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color is always a sign of large general art-intellect. . . . 
To color well requires real talent and earnest study, 
and to color perfectly is the rarest and most precious 
power an artist can possess. — Modem Painters, IV., 
p. 67. 

The Intbrdepbndbnce of Colors. — In giving an ac- 
count of anything for its own sake, the most important 
points are those of form. Nevertheless, the form of 
the object is its ow:^ attribute; special, not shared 
with other things. An error in giving an account of 
it does not necessarily involve wider error. But its 
color is partly its own, partly shared with other things 
round it. The hue and power of all broad sunlight is 
involved in the color it has cast upon this single thing ; 
CO falsify that color, is to misrepresent and break the 
harmony of the day : also, by what color it bears, this 
single object is altering hues all round it ; reflecting its 
own into them, displaying them by opposition, softening 
them by repetition ; one falsehood in color in one place, 
implies a thousand in the neighborhood. Hence, there 
are peculiar penalties attached to falsehood in color, 
and peculiar rewards granted to veracity in it. — 
Modem Painters, V., p. 345. 

The Sac redness of Color. — The fact is, we none 
of us enough appreciate the nobleness and sacredness of 
color. Nothing is more common than to hear it spoken 
of as a subordinate beauty — nay, even as the mere 
source of a sensual pleasure ; and we might almost be- 
lieve that we were daily among men who 

" Could strip, for aught the prospect yields 
To them, their verdure from the fields ; 
And take the radiance from the clouds 
With which the sun his setting shrouds." 

But it is not so. Such expressions are used for the 
most part in thoughtlessness ; and if the speakers would 
only take the pains to imagine what the world and their 
own existence would become, if the blue were taken 
from the sky, and the gold from the sunshine, and the 
verdure from the leaves, and the crimson from the 
blood which is the life of man, the flush from the cheek, 
the darkness from the eye, the radiance from the hair — 
if they could but sec for an instant, white human crea- 
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tures living in a white worid — they would soon feel 
what they owe to color. The fact is, that, of all God's 
gifts to the sight of man, color is the holiest, the most 
divine, the most solemn. We speak rashly of gay color, 
and sad color, for color cannot at once be good and 
gay. All good color is in some degree pensive, the love- 
liest is melancholy, and the purest and most thoughtful 
minds are those which love color the most. — /Stones of 
Venice, II., p. 145. 

Chiaroscuro and Color Incompatible. — In our 
modem art we have indeed lost sight of one great 
principle which regulated that of the Middle Ages, 
namely, that chiaroscuro and color are incompatible in 
their highest degrees. Wherever chiaroscuro enters, 
color must lose some of its brilliancy. There is no 
shade in a rainbow, nor in an opal, nor in a piece of 
mother-of-pearl, nor in a well-designed painted window ; 
only various hues of perfect color. — Giotto and his 
Works, p. 2(5. 

Colors Wet. — Every color, wet, is twice as brilliant 
as it is when dry ; and when distances are obscured by 
mist, and bright colors vanish from the sky, and gleams 
of sunshine from the earth, the foreground assumes all 
its loveliest hues, the grass and foliage revive into their 
perfect green, and every sunburnt rock glows into an 
agate. — Modern Painters, IV., p. 263. 

A drop of water, while it subdues the hue of a green 
leaf or blue flower into a soft grey, and shows itself 
therefore on the grass or the dock-leaf as a lustrous dim- 
ness, enhances the force of all warm colors, so that you 
never can see what the color of a carnation or a wild 
rose really is till you get the dew on it. — Art of Eng- 
land, p. 100. 

Why we like a Rose. — Perhaps few people have 
ever asked themselves why they admire a rose so much 
more than all other flowers. If they, consider, they 
will find, first, that red is, in a delicately gradated 
state, the loveliest of all pure colors ; and secondly, that 
in the rose there is no shadow, except what is com- 
posed of color. All its shadows are fuller in color than 
its lights, owing to the translucency and reflective 
power of its leaves. — Modern Painters, III., p. 57. 
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Mountain Colors the most Tender. — In some 
sense, a person who has never seen the rose-color of 
the rays of dawn crossing a blue mountain twelve or 
fifteen miles away, can hardly be said to know what 
tenderness in color means at all ; bright temdemess he 
may, indeed, see in the sky or in a flower, but this 
grave tenderness of the far-away-hill purples he cannot 
conceive. — Modem Painters, IV., p. 371. 

Love of Bright Color will return to us. — Our 
reprobation of bright color is, I think, for the most part, 
mere affectation, and must soon be done away with. 
Vulgarity, dulness, or impiety, will indeed always ex- 
press themselves through art in browh and grey, as 
in Rembrandt, Caravaggio, and Salvator ; but we are 
not wholly vulgar, dull, or impious ; nor, as moderns, 
are we necessarily obliged to continue so in any wise. 
Our greatest men, whether sad or gay, still delight, like 
the great men of all ages, in brilliant hues. The color- 
ing of Scott and Byron is full and pure ; that of Keats 
and Tennyson rich even to excess. — Modern PainterSy 
III., p. 281, 

Absence of Color-Sense in the Greeks. — A Greek 
would have regarded the apple-blossom simply with the 
eyes of a Devonshire farmer, as bearing on the probable 
price of cider, and would have called it red, cerulean, 
purple, white, hyacinthine, or generally "aglaos," agree- 
able, as happened to suit his verse. 

Again : we have seen how fond the Greek was of 
composing his paradises of rather damp grass ; but 
that in this fondness for grass there was always an 
undercurrent of consideration for his horses; and the 
characters in it which pleased him most were its depth 
and freshness ; not its color. — Modem Painters, III., 
p. 244. 

Turner as a Colorist. — Claude and Cuyp had 
painted the sunshine, Turner alone the sun color, . . . 

Note, with respect to this matter, that the peculiar 
innovation of Turner was the perfection of the color 
chord by means of scarlet. Other painters had ren- 
dered the golden tones, and the blue tones, of sky; 
Titian especially the last, in perfectness. But none had 
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dared to paint, none seem to have seen, the scarlet 
and purple. 

Nor was it only in seeing this color in vividness 
when it occurred in full light, that Turner differed from 
preceding painters. His most distinctive innovation as 
a colorist was his discovery of the scarlet shadow. 
" True, there is a sunshine whose light is golden, and 
its shadow gray ; but there is another sunshine, and 
that the purest, whose light is white, and its shadow 
scarlet." This was the essentially offensive, inconceiv- 
able thing, which he could not be believed in. There was 
some ground for the incredulity, because no color is 
vivid enough to express the pitch of light of pure white 
sunshine, so that the color given without the true in- 
tensity of light looks false. Nevertheless, Turner 
could not but report of the color truly. " I must in- 
deed be lower in the key, but that is no reason why I 
should be false in the note. Here is sunshine which 
glows even When subdued ; it has not cool shade, but 
fiery shade." — Modem Painters, V., pp. 338-341. 

The Chinese and Hindoos as Colorists.— The great 
men never know how or why they do things. They 
have no rules ; cannot comprehend the nature of rules ; — 
do not, usually, even know, in what they do, what is best 
or what is worst : to them it is all the same ; something 
they cannot help saying or doing— one piece of it as 
good as another, and none of it (it seems to ihem) 
worth much. . . . 

And this is the reason for the somewhat singular, but 
very palpable truth that the Chinese, and Indians, and 
other semi-civilized nations, can color better than we do, 
and that an Indian shawl or Chinese vase are still, in in- 
vention of color, inimitable by us. It is their glorious 
ignorance of all rules that does it ; the pure and true in- 
stincts have play, and do their work — ^instincts so subtle, 
that the least warping or compression breaks or blunts 
them ; and the moment we begin teaching people any 
rules about color, and make them do tliis or that, we 
crush the instinct generally forever. Hence, hitherto, it 
has been an actual necessity, in order to obtain power of 
coloring, that a nation should be half -savage: everybody 
could color in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries; 
but we were ruled and legalized into grey in the fif- 
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teenth ;-— only a little salt simplicity of their sea na- 
tures at Venice still keeping their precious shell-fishy 
purpleness and power ; and now that is gone ; and no- 
body can color anywhere, except the Hindoos and Chi- 
nese ; but that need not be so, and will not be so long ; for, 
in a little while, people will find out their mistake, and 
give up talking about rules of color, and then everybody 
will color again, as easily as they now talk. — Modem 
Painters, IIL, pp. 104-107. 

Salvator and Fra Angelico. — It will be found 
that so surely as a painter is irreligious, thoughtless, or 
obscene in disposition, so surely is his coloring cold, 
gloomy, and valueless. The opposite poles of art in 
this respect are Fra Angelico and Salvator Rosa ; of 
whom the one was a man who smiled seldom, wept 
often, prayed constantly, and never harbored an im- 
pure thought. His pictures are simply so many pieces 
of jewelry, the colors of the draperies being perfectly 
pure, as various as those of a painted window, chas- 
tened only by paleness, and relieved upon a gold ground. 
Salvator was a dissipated jester and satirist, a man 
who spent his life in masquing and revelry. But his 
pictures are full of horror, and their color is for the 
most part gloomy grey. — Stones of Venice, XL, p. 146. 

Dead Color. — The law concerning color is very 
strange, very noble, in some sense almost awful. In 
every given touch laid on canvas, if one grain of the 
color is inoperative, and does, not take its full part in 
producing the hue, the hue will be imperfect. The grain 
of color which does not work is dead. It infects all about 
it with its death. It must be got quit of, or the touch is 
spoiled. We acknowledge this instinctively in our 
use of the phrases " dead color," " killed color," " foul 
color." Those words are, in some sort, literally true. 
If more color is put on than is necessary, a heavy 
touch when a light one would have been enough, the 
quantity of color that was not wanted, and is overlaid 
by the rest, is as dead, and it pollutes the rest. There 
will be no good in the touch. 

The art of painting, properly so called, consists in 
laying on the least possible color that will produce the 
required result, and this measurement, in all the ulti- 
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mate, that is to say, the principal, operations of color- 
ing, is so delicate that not one human hand in a million 
has the required lightness. The final touch of any 
painter properly so named, of Correggio — Titian — 
Turner — or Reynolds — would be always quite invisible 
to any one watching the progress of the work, the films 
of hue being laid thinner than the depths of the grooves 
in mother-of-pearl. Th^work may be swift, apparent- 
ly careless, nay, to the painter himself almost uncon- 
scious. Great painters are so organized that they do 
their best work without effort; but analyze the touches 
afterwards, and you will find the structure and depth of 
the color laid mathematically demonstrable to be of 
literally infinite fineness, the last touches passing away at 
their edges by untraceable gradation. The very es- 
sence of a master's work may thus be removed by a 
picture-cleaner in ten minutes. — The Two PathSy 
p. 143. 

Five Laws of Color. — 1. All good color is gra- 
dated, A blush rose (or, better still, a blush itself), is 
the type of rightness in arrangement of pure hue. — 
2. All harmonies of color depend for their vitality on 
the action and helpful operation of everjif particle of 
color they contain, — 3. The final particles of color 
necessary to the completeness of a color harmony 
are always infinitely small ; either laid by immeas- 
urably subtle touches of the pencil, or produced 
by portions of the coloring substance, however dis- 
tributed, which are so absolutely small as to become 
at the intended distance infinitely so to the eye. — 
4. No color harmony is of high order unless it in- 
volves indescribable tints. It is the. best possible sign 
of a color when nobody who sees it kiaows what to call 
it, or how to give an idea of it to any one else. Even 
among simple hues the most valuable are those which 
cannot be defined ; the most precious purples will look 
brown beside pure purple, and purple beside pure 
brown ; and the most precious greens will be called blue 
if seen beside pure green, and green if seen beside 
pure blue. — 5. Ttie finer the eye for color, the less it 
will require to gratify it intensely. But that little 
must be supremely good and pure, as the finest notes of 
a great singer, which arc so near to silence. And a 
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great colorist will make even the absence of color lovely, 
s^ the fading of the perfect voice makes silence sacred. 
^77ie j[ho Paths, p. 150. 



PRE-RAPHAEUTISM. 

Trub Prb-Raphaelite W^ork and rrs Imitations. 
— The true work represents all objects exactly as they 
would appear in nature, in the position and at the dis- 
tances which the arrangement of the picture supposes. 
The false work represents them with all their details, as 
if seen through a microscope. — Modem PainterSylY ., 
p. 93. 

The Giottesque and the Pre-Raphaelite Move- 
ments Similar. — The Giottesque movement in the 
fourteenth, and Pre-Raphaelite movement in the nine- 
teenth centuries, are precisely similar in bearing and 
meaning: both being the protests of vitality against 
mortality, of spirit against letter, and truth against 
tradition : and both, which i^ the more singular, literally 
links in one unbroken chain of feeling ; for exactly as 
Niccpla Pisano and Giotto were helped by the classical 
sculptures discovered in their time, the Pre-Raphaelites 
have been helped by the works of Niccola and Giotto at 
Pisa and Florence : and thus the fiery cross of truth has 
been delivered from spirit to spirit, over the dust of 
intervening generations. — Giotto and his Worksy 
p. 17. 

The Union op Expression and Finish. — The per- 
fect unison of expression, as the painter's main purpose, 
with the full and natural exertion of his pictorial power 
in the details of the work, is found only in the old Pre- 
Raphaelite periods, and in the modem Pre-Raphaelite 
school. In the works of Giotto, Angelico, Orcagna, 
John Bellini, and one or two more, these two conditions 
of high art are entirely fulfilled, so far as the knowl- 
edge of those days enable them to be fulfilled ; and in 
the modern Pre-Raphaelite school they are fulfilled 
nearly to the uttermost. Hunt's Light of the World is, 
I believe, the most perfect instance of expression al 
purpose with technical power, which the world has yet 
produced. — Moder7h Painters, III., p. 46. 
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RossBTTi's " Annunciation," Millais*8 " Blind 
Girl," and Burne-Jonks's '^Marriage Dancb." — 
Consider feow the pious persons who had always been 
accustomed to see their Madonnas dressed in scrupu- 
lously folded and exquisitely falling robes of blue, with 
edges embroidered in gold — to find them also, sitting 
under arcades of exquisitest architecture by Bernini — 
and reverently to observe them receive the angel's mes- 
sage with their hands folded on their breasts in the 
most graceful positions, and the missals they had been 
previously studying laid open on their knees. Consider, 
I repeat, the shock to the feelings of all these delicately 
minded persons, on being asked to conceive a Virgin 
waking from her sleep on a pallet bed, in a plain room, 
stj^tled by sudden words and ghostly presence which 
she does not comprehend, and casting In her mind what 
manner of salutation this should be. 

Again, consider, with respect to the second picture, 
how the learned possessors of works of established 
reputation by the ancient masters, classically cata- 
logued as *' landscapes with figures;" and who held it 
for eternal, artistic law, that such pictures should either 
consist of a rock, with a Spanish chestnut growing out 
of the side of it, and three banditti in helmets and big 
feathers on the top, or else of a Corinthian temple, 
built beside an arm of the sea; with the queen of 
Sheba beneath, preparing for embarkation to visit 
Solomon — the whole properly toned down with amber 
varnish: — imagine the first consternation, and final 
wrath, of these cognoscenti, at being asked to con- 
template, deliberately, and to the last rent of her ragged 
gown, and for principal object in a finished picture, a 
vagrant who ought at once to have been sent to the 
workhouse ; and some really green grass and blue flow- 
ers, as they may actually any day be seen on an English 
common-side. 

And, fiiially, let us imagine, if imagination fail us not, 
the far more wide and weighty indignation of the public, 
accustomed alwaysto see its paintings of marriages elab- 
orated in Christian propriety and splendor; with a 
bishop officiating, assisted by a dean and an arch- 
deacon ; the modesty of the bride expressed by a veil 
of the most expensive Valenciennes, and the robes of 
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the bridesmaids designed by the perfectest of Parisian 
artists, and looped up with stuffed robins or other such 
tender rarities ; — think with what sense of Jiitherto un- 
heard of impropriety, the British public must have re- 
ceived a picture of a marriage, in which the bride was 
only crowned with flowers — at which the bridesmaids 
danced barefoot — and in which nothing was known, 
or even conjecturable, respecting the bridegroom, but 
his love! — The Three Colors of Pre-Haphaelitismy 
Nineteenth Century, 1878.* 



^[Prof.Ruskin's chief words on the Pre-Raphaelites wiU ba found 
in the following books chronologically arrangedi 
ArrowH of the Cluice, I., pp. 66-8! ; Pre-RaphaelitiHm (1851); lyctureB 
on Architecture and Fainting. III. (1833); Art of England (1883). 

See also the Edinburgh Wttuess^ Mai'cli •^, i8a8. The Nine0enth 
Century, for Nf»vember and December, 1878. contains articles bj 
Buskin ou " Tiid Three Colors of Fi-e-BaphaelitJaiii.'* J 
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SECTION II.— THE GRAPHIC ARTS. 



Chapter II. — Engravjng — Illumination, Etc. 



Engraving. — Engraving is, in brief terms, the Art 
of Scratch. . . . To engrave is, in final strictness, " to 
decorate a surface with furrows." Cameos, in accurat- 
est terms, are minute sculptures, not engravings. A 
ploughed field is the purest type of such art ; and is, 
on hilly land, an exquisite piece of decoration. — Ari- 
adne, pp. 21-23. 

In metal engraving, you cut ditches, fill them with 
ink, and press your paper into them. In wood engrav- 
ing, you leave ridges, rub the tops of them with ink, 
and stamp them on your paper. 

The instrument with which the substance, whether 
of the wood or steel, is cut away, is the same. It is a 
solid ploughshare, which, instead of throwing the earth 
aside, throws it up and out, producing at first a simple 
ravine, or furrow, in the wood or metal, which you can 
widen by another cut, or extend by successive cuts. . . . 

Since, then, in wood printing, you print from the 
surface left solid ; and, in metal printing, from the 
hollows cut into it, it follows that if you put few 
touches on wood, you draw, as on a slate, with white 
lines, leaving a quantity of black ; but if you put few 
touches on metal, you draw with black lines, leaving a 
quantity of white. 

Now the eye is not in the least offended by quantity 
of white, but is, or ought to be, greatly saddened and 
offended by quantity of black. Hence it follows that 
you must never put little work on wood. You must 
not sketch upon it. You may sketch on metal as much 
as you please. — Ariadne, p. 46. 

The Ancient and the Modern Styles of Engrav- 
ing. — The essential difference between these men 
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[Durer aod the artists of the Renaissance] and the 
modems is that these central masters cut their line 
for the most part with a single furrow, giving it depth 
by force of hand or wrist, and retouching, not in the 
furrow itself but with others beside it , , . 

[The Modern school deepens its] lines in successive 
cuts. The instant consequence of the introduction of 
this method is the restriction of curvature ; ycu cannot 
follow a complex curve again with precision through its 
furrow. If you are a dextrous ploughman, you can 
drive your plough any number of times along the sim- 
ple curve. But you cannot repeat again exactly 
the motions which cut a variable one. You may retouch 
it, energize it, and deepen it in parts, but you cannot 
cut it all through again equally. And the retouch- 
ing and energizing in parts is a living and intel- 
lectual process ; but the cutting all through, equally, 
a mechanical one. The difference is exactly such 
as that between the dexterity of turning out two simi- 
lar mouldings from a lathe, and carving them with the 
free hand, like a Pisan sculptor. And although splen- 
did intellect, and subtlest sensibility, have been spent 
on the production of some modem plates, the mechan- 
ical element introduced by their manner of execution 
always overpowers both ; nor can any plate of con- 
summate value ever be produced in the modern 
method, — Ariadne^ pp. 75, 76. 

Blake and Rembrandt. — In expressing conditions 
of glaring and flickering light, Blake is greater than 
Rembrandt. — JElements of Drawing^ p. 190. 

Engravers Themselves have Destroyed their 
Craft. — Engravers complain that photography and 
cheap woodcutting have ended their finer craft. No 
complaint can be less grounded. They themselves de- 
stroyed their own craft, by vulgarizing it. Content in 
their beautiful mechanism, they ceased to learn and to 
feel, as artists; they put themselves under the order of 
publishers and printsellers ; they worked indiscrimi- 
nately from whatever was put into their hands — ^from 
Bartlett as willingly as from Turner, and from Mul- 
ready as carefully as from Raphael. — Ariadne , p. 79. 
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Engraving the Grammar of Painting. — The ex- 
cellence of a beautiful engraving is primarily in the 
use of these resources [dots and net- work of lines] to 
exhibit the qualities of the original picture, with de- 
light to the eye in the method of translation; and the 
language of engraving, when once you begin to under- 
stand it, is, in these respects, so fertile, so ingenious, 
so ineffably subtle and severe in its grammar, that you 
may quite easily make it the subject of your life's in- 
vestigation, as you would the scholarship of a lovely 
literature. 

But in doing this, you would withdraw, and neces- 
sarily withdraw, your attention from the higher quali- 
ties of art, precisely as a grammarian, who is that, and 
nothing more, loses command of the matter and sub- 
stance of thought. And the exquisitely mysterious 
mechanisms of the engraver's method have, in fact, 
thus entangled the intelligence of the careful draughts- 
man of Europe ; so that since the final perfection of 
this translator's power, all the men of finest patience 
and finest hand have stayed content with it — the sub- 
tlest draughtsmanship has perished from the canvas,* 
and sought more popular praise in this labyrinth of dis- 
ciplined language, and more or less dulled or degraded 
thought. And, in sum, I know no cause more direct 
or fatal, in the destruction of the great schools of 
European art, than the perfectness of modem line en- 
graving. — Ariadne^ p. 68. 

Illuminated Manuscripts. — Perfect illumination is 
only writing made lovely ; the moment it passes into 
picture-making it has lost its dignity and function. 
For pictures, small or great, if beautiful, ought not to 
be painted on leaves of books, to be worn with service ; 
and pictures, small or great, not beautiful, should be 
painted nowhere. — Lectures on Art, p. 96. 

A well-written book is as much pleasanter and more 
beautiful than a printed one as a picture is than an en- 
graving; and there are many forms of the art of illu- 
mination which were only in their infancy at the time 



* An effort has lately been made in France, by Meissonier. G6r6ine, 
and Uieir school, to i-ecover it, with marvelous collateral skill of en- 
IJTavers. The etching of G^rome's Louis XVI. and Molidre is one of 
the completest pieces of skilful mechanism ever put on metal. 
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when the wooden blocks of Germany abolished the art 
of scripture, and of which the revival will be a neces- 
sary result of a proper study of natural history. — Fors, 
III., p. 54. 

Painted Glass Windows. — In the case of windows, 
the points which we have to insist upon are, the trans- 
parency of the glass and its susceptibility of the most 
brilliant colors; tnd therefore the attempt to turn 
painted windows into pretty pictures is one of the most 
gross and ridiculous barbarisms of this pre-eminently 
barbarous century. The true perfection of a painted 
window is to be serene, intense, brilliant, like flaming 
jewelry ; full of easily legible and quaint subjects, and 
exquisitely subtle, yet simple, in its harmonies. In a 
word, this perfection has been consummated in the de- 
signs, never to be surpassed, if ever again to be ap- 
proached by human art, of the French windows of the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries. — Stones of Venice^ 
II., pp. 395, 396. 

The value of hue in all illuminations on painted glass 
of fine periods depends primarily on the expedients 
used to make the colors palpitate and fluctuate; in- 
equality of brilliancy being the condition of brilliancy, 
just as inequality of accent is the condition of power 
and loveliness in sound. The skiU with which the 
thirteenth century illuminators in books, and the Indians 
in shawls and carpets, use the minutest atoms of color 
to gradate other colors, and confuse the eye, is the first 
secret in their gift of splendor: associated, however, 
with so many other artifices which are quite instinctive 
and unteachable, that it is of little use to dwell upon 
them. Delicacy of organization in the designer given, 
you will soon have aU, and without it, nothing. — The 
Two Paths, p. J 50. 

Wood-Cuts. — The execution of the plumage in 
Bewick's birds is the most masterly thing ever yet done 
in wood-cutting — Elements of Drawing, p. 190. 

Now calculate — or think enough to feel the impos- 
sibility of calculating — the number of wood-cuts used 
daily for our popular prints, and how many men are 
night and day cutting 1,050 square holes to the square 
inch, as the occupation of their manly life. And Mrs, 
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Beecber Stowe and the North Americans fancy they 
have abolished slavery ! — Ariadne, p. 55. 

A wood-cut never can be so beautiful or good a 
thing as a painting, or line engraving. But in its own 
separate and useful way, an excellent thing, because, 
practised rightly, it exercises in the artist, and sum- 
mons in you, the habit of abstraction ; that is to say, 
of deciding what ar6 the essential points in the things 
you see, and seizing these. — Ariadne, p. 58. 

If we were at this moment to come across a Titian 
wood-cut, or a Dtirer wood-cut, we should not like it — 
those of us at least who are accustomed to the cheap 
work of the day. We don't like, and can't like, that 
long ; but when we are tired of one bad cheap thing, 
we throw it aside and buy another bad cheap thing; 
and so keep looking at bad things all our lives. Now, 
the very men who do all that quick bad work for us 
are capable of doing perfect work. Only, perfect work 
can't be hurried, and therefore it can't be cheap beyond 
a certain point. — A Joy For Ever, p. 30. 

While no entirely beautiful thing can be represented 
in a wood-cut, every form of vulgarity or unpleasant- 
ness can be given to the life ; and the result is, that, 
especially in our popular scientific books, the mere 
effort to be amusing and attractive leads to the publi- 
cation of every species of the abominable. No micro- 
scope can teach the beauty of a statue, nor can any 
wood-cut represent that of a nobly bred human form; 
but only last term we saw the whole Ashmolean So- 
ciety held in a trance of rapture by the inexplicable 
decoration of the posteriors of a flea; and I have 
framed for you here, around a page of the scientific 
journal which styles itself, ''Knowledge," a collection 
of wood-cuts out of a scientific survey of South Amer- 
ica, presenting collectively to you, in designs igno- 
rantly drawn and vilely engraved, yet with the pecu- 
liar advantage belonging to the cheap wood-cut, what- 
ever, through that fourth part of the round world, from 
Mexico to Patagonia, can be found of savage, sordid, 
vicious, or ridiculous in humanity, without so much as 
one exceptional indication of a graceful form, a true 
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instinct, or a cultivable capacity. — Art ofSnglandy 
p. 74. 

Etching. — Etching is an indolent and blunderiog 
method at the best. — Ariadne^ p. 100. 

If you ever happen to meet with the two volumes of 
"Grimm's German Stories," which were illustrated 
[by Cruikshank] long ago, pounce upon them instantly ; 
the etchings in them are the fiifbst things, next to 
Rembrandt's, that, as far as I know, have been done 
since etching was invented. — JEJieme?it8 of Drawing, 
p. 189. 

Flaxman's Outlines to Dantk. — Flaxman's out- 
lines to Dante contain, I think, examples of almost 
every kind of falsehood and feebleness which it is pos- 
sible for a trained artist, not base in thought, to commit 
or admit, both in design and execution. — Elements of 
Drawing, p. 191. 

Caricature. — No teaching, no hard study, will ever 
enable other people to equal, in their several ways, the 
works of Leech or Cruikshank ; whereas, the power of 
pure drawing is communicable, within certain limits, to 
every one who has good sight and industry. 1 do not, in- 
deed, know how far, by devoting the attention to points 
of character, caricaturist skill may be laboriously at- 
tained ; but certainly the power is, in the masters of the 
school, innate from their childhood. — Modem Paint- 
ers, IV., p. 413. 

" Punch." — The definite and every year more em- 
phatic assertion [of the laws of Beauty] in the pages of 
** Punch" is the ruling charm and most legitimate pride 
of the immortal periodical. Day by day the search for 
grotesque, ludicrous, or loathsome subject which de- 
graded the caricatures in its original, the " Charivari," 
and renders the dismally comic journals of Italy the mere 
plagues and cancers of the State, became, in our English 
satirists, an earnest comparison of the things which were 
graceful and honorable, with those which were grace- 
less and dishonest, in modem life. Gradually the kind 
and vivid genius of John Leech, capable in its brightness 
of finding pretty jest in everything, but capable in its 
tenderness also of rejoicing in the beauty of every- 
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thing, softened and illuininod with its loving wit the en- 
tire scope of English social scene ; the graver power of 
Tenniel brought a steady tone and law of morality into 
the license of political contention ; and finally the acute, 
highly trained, and accurately physiological observation 
of Du Maurier traced for us, to its true origin in vice 
or virtue, every order of expression in the mixed circle 
of metropolitan rank and wealth : and has done so 
with a closeness of delineation the like of which has 
not been seen since Holbein, and deserving the most re- 
spectful praise in that, whatever power of satire it 
may reach by the selection and assemblage of telling 
points of character, it never degenerates into carica- 
ture. — Art of Englandy p. 79. 

The Animal Drawings of John Lewis. — Rubens, 
Rembrandt, Snyders, Tintoret, and Titian, have all, in 
various ways, drav/n wild beasts magnificently; but 
they have in some sort humanized or demonized them, 
making them either ravenous fiends or educated beasts, 
that would draw cars, and had respect for hermits. 
The sullen isolation of the brutal nature ; the dignity 
and quietness of the mighty limbs ; the shaggy moun- 
tainous power, mingled with grace, as of a flowing 
stream; the stealthy restraint of strength and wrath 
in every soundless motion of the gigantic frame ; all 
this seems never to have been seen, much less drawn, 
until Lewis drew and himself engraved a series of ani- 
mal subjects, now many years ago. — Pre'Raphael' 
it ism, p. 26. 

Raphael and Rembrandt as Chiaroscurists. — 
You probably have been beguiled, before now, into ad- 
miring Raphael's Transfiguration, in which everybody's 
faces and limbs are half black; and into supposing 
Rembrandt a master of chiaroscuro, because he can 
paint a vigorous portrait with a black dab under the 
nose! 

Both Raphael and Rembrandt are masters, indeed; 
but neither of them masters of light and shade, in treat- 
ment of which the first is always false, and the second 
always vulgar. The only absolute masters of light and 
shade are those who never make you think of light and 
shade, more than Nature herself does. 
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It will be twenty years, however, at least, before you 
can so much as see the finer conditions of shadow in 
masters of that calibre. — Laws of F^sole^ p. 117. 

GusTAVE DoRfi. — Thank you for sending me your 
friend's letter about Gustave Dore ; he is wrong, how- 
ever, in thinking there is any good in those illustrations 
of Elaine. I had inlended to speak of them afterwards, 
for it is to my mind quite as significant — almost as 
awful — a sign of what is going on in the midst of us, 
that our great English poet should have suffered his 
work to be thus contaminated, as that the lower Evan- 
gelicals, never notable for sense in the arts, should have 
got their Bibles dishonored. Those Elaine illustrations 
are just as impure as anything else that Dore has done; 
but they are also vapid, and without any one merit 
whatever in point of art. The illustrations to the 
Contes Drolatiques are full of power and invention ; 
but those to Elaine are merely and simply stupid ; 
theatrical bdtises, with the taint of the charnel-house 
on them besides. — Letter to Thos, Dixon^ Time and 
Tide, p. 71. 

Stamped Paper for Water-Colors. — From all I 
can gather respecting the recklessness of modem paper 
manufacture, my belief is, that though you may still 
handle an Albert DQrer engraving, two hundred years 
old, fearlessly, not one-half of that time will have passed 
over your modern water-colors, before most of them 
will be reduced to mere white or brown rags; and 
your descendants, twitching them contemptuously into 
fragments between finger and thumb, will mutter 
against you, half in scorn and half in anger, ^^ Those 
wretched nineteenth century people ! they kept vapor- 
ing and fuming about the world, doing what they 
called business, and thay couldn't make a sheet of paper 
that wasn't rotten." ... I am inclined to think, my- 
self, that water-color ought not to be used on paper at 
all, but only on vellum, and then, if properly taken 
care of, the drawing would be almost imperishable. 
Still, paper is a much more convenient material for 
rapid work ; and it is an infinite absurdity not to se- 
cure the goodness of its quality, when we could do so 
without the slightest trouble. Among the many favors 
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which I am going to ask from our paternal government 
when we get it, will be that it will supply its little 
boys with good paper. You have nothing to do but to 
let the government establish a paper manufactory, un- 
der the superintendence of any of our leading chemists, 
who should be answerable for the safety and complete- 
ness of all the processes of the manufacture. The 
government stamp on the comer of your sheet of 
drawing-paper, made in the perfect way, should cost 
you a shilling, which would add something to the rev- 
enue ; and when you bought a water-color drawing for 
fifty or a hundred guineas, you would have merely to 
look in the comer for your stamp, and pay your extra 
shilling for the security that your hundred guineas 
were given really for a drawino:, and not for a colored 
rag. — A Joy For Ever, pp. 31, 32. 
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SECTION III.— ARCHITECTURE. 



True architecture is a thing which puts its builders 
to cost — not which pays them dividends. . . . True 
architecture is built by the man who wants a house for 
himself, and builds it to his own liking, at his own cost; 
not for his own gain, to the Kking of other people. — 
Fors, I., p. 280. 

Every great national architecture has been the re- 
sult and exponent of a great national religion. You 
can't have bits of it here, bits there — you must have it 
everywhere, or nowhere. It is not the monopoly of a 
clerical company — it is not the ex^nent of a theolog- 
ical dogma — it is not the hieroglyphic writing of an 
initiated priesthood; it is the manly language of a 
people inspired by resolute and common purpose, and 
rendering resolute and common fidebty to the legible 
laws of an undoubted God. — Crown of Wild Olive, 
Lecture^ II., p. 53. 

Architecture is the work of nations ; but we cannot 
have nations of great sculptors. Every house in every 
street of every city ought to be good architecture, but 
we cannot have Flaxman or Thorwaldsen at work upon 
it. . . . Your business as an architect, is to calculate 
only on the co-operation of inferior men, to think for 
them, to indicate for them such expressions of your 
thoughts as the weakest capacity can comprehend and 
the feeblest hand can execute. This is the definition 
of the purest architectural abstractions. They are the 
deep and laborious thoughts of the greatest men, put 
into such easy letters that they can be written by the 
simplest. They are expressions of the mind of 
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manhood by the hands of childhood, — Stones of 
Venice^ p. JMl. 

You cannot have good architecture merely by ask- 
ing people's advice on occasion. All good architecture 
is the expression of national life and character; and it 
is produced by a prevalent and eager national taste, or 
desire for beauty. — Crown of Wild Olive, JLect, II., 
p. 45. 

Every- man has, at some time of his life, personal 
interest in architecture. He has influence on the de- 
sign of some public building ; or he has to buy, or 
build, or alter his own house. It signifies less whether 
the knowledge of other arts be general or not ; men 
may live without buying pictures or statues: but, in 
architecture, all must in some way commit themselves ; 
they must do mischief, and waste their money, if they 
do not know how to turn it to account. — Stones of 
Venice, I., p. 8. 

Sculpture not subordinate to Architecture. — 
Do you think the man who designed the procession on 
the portal of Amiens was the subordinate workman ? 
that there was an architect over him, restraining him 
within certain limits, and ordering of him his bishops 
at so much a mitre, and his cripples at so much a 
crutch? Not so. Here, on this sculptured shield, 
rests the Master's hand ; this is the centre of the Mas- 
ter's thought ; from this, and in subordination to this, 
waved the arch and sprang the pinnacle. Having 
done this, and being able to give human expression 
and action to the stone, all the rest — the rib, the niche, 
the foil, the shaft — were mere toys to his hand 
and accessories to his conception: and if once you 
also gain the gift of doing this, if once you can carve 
one fronton such as 3'ou have here, I tell you, you 
would be able — so far as it depended on your inven- 
tion — to scatter cathedrals over England as fast as 
clouds rise from its streams after summer rain. — The 
Two Paths, pp. 89, 90. 

A great architect must he a great sculptor or 
painter. This is a universal law. No person who is 
not a great sculptor or painter can be an architect. If 
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he is not a sculptor or painter, he can only be a buUdet, 
The three greatest architects hitherto known in the 
world were Phidias, Giotto, and Michael Angelo; with 
all of whom, architecture was only their play, sculpture 
and painting their work. — Lectures on Architecture^ 
p. 65. 

Thb So-callbd Five Orders of Architecture. — 
Five orders [of architecture] ! There is not a side 
chapel in any Gothic cathedral but it has fifty orders, 
the worst of them better than the best of the Greek 
ones, and all new ; and a single inventive human soul 
could create a thousand orders in an hour. — Stones of 
Venice, III., p. 100. 

Novelty in Architecture. — The very essence of a 
Style, properly so-called, is that it shojild be practised 
for ages, and applied to all purposes; and that so long 
as any given style is in practice, all that is left for in- 
dividual imagination to accomplish must be within the 
scope of that style, not in the invention of a new one. 
—The Two Paths, p. 81. 

The Crystal Palace. — I have received, " with the 
respects of the author," a pamphlet on the Grystal 
Palace; which tells me, in its first sentence, that the 
Crystal Palace is a subject which every cultivated 
Englishman has at heart ; in its second, that the Crys- 
tal Palace is a household word, and is the loftiest 
moral triumph of the world ; and in its third, that the 
Palace is declining, it is said — verging towards decay. 
I have not heard anything for a long time which has 
more pleased me ; and beg to assure the author of the 
pamphlet in question that I never get up at Heme Hill 
after a windy night without looking anxiously towards 
Norwood in the hope that " the loftiest moral triumph 
of the world " may hare been blown away. — Fors, II., 
p. 415. 

The Castles op the Middle Ages. — Nothing can 
be more noble or interesting than the true thirteenth or 
fourteenth century castle, when built in a difficult posi- 
tion, its builder taking advantage of every inch of 
ground to gain more room, and of every irregularity of 
surface for purposes of outlook and defence; so that the 
castle sate its rock as a strong rider sits his horse — 
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fitting its limbs to every writhe of the flint bdneath it ; 
and fringing the mountain promontory far into the sky 
with the wild crests of its fantastic battlements. Of 
such castles we can see no more. — Arrows of the Ghcbce^ 
I., p. 140. 

The English Cottage. — If you think over the 
matter you will find that you actually do owe, and 
ought to owe, a great part of your pleasure in all cot- 
tage scenery, and in all the inexhaustible imagery of 
literature which is founded upon it, to the conspicuous- 
ness of the cottage roof — ^to the subordination of the 
cottage itself to its covering, which leaves, in nine cases 
out of ten, really more roof than anything else. It is, 
indeed, not so much the whitewashed walls — nor the 
flowery garden — ^nor the rude fragments of stones set 
for steps at the door — ^nor any other picturesqueness of 
the building which interests you, so much as the grey 
bank of its heavy eaves, deep-cushioned with green 
moss and golden stonecrop. — Leci/wre$ on Architect- 
ure^ p. 25. 

Brick and Terra-Cotta in Architecture. — Just 
as many of the finest works of the Italian sculptors 
were executed in porcelain, many of the best thoughts 
of their architects are expressed in brick, or in the 
softer material of terra-cotta ; and if this were so in 
Italy, where there is not one city from whose towers we 
may not descry the blue outline of Alp or Apennine, ever- 
lasting quarries of granite or marble, how much more 
ought it to be so among the fields of England ! I believe 
that the best aOademy for her architects, for some half 
century to come, would be the brick-field ; for of this 
they may rest assured, that till they know how to use 
clay, they will never know how to use marble. — Stones 
of Venice, II., p. 260. 

Medium-sized Blocks best for Buildings. — The 
(nvention of expedients for the raising of enormous 
stones has always been a characteristic of partly sav- 
age or corrupted races. A block of marble not larfi;er 
than a cart with a couple of oxen could carry, and a 
cross-beam, with a couple of pulleys raise, is as large as 
should generally be used in any building. The employ- 
ment of large massesj is sure to lead to vulgar exhibi- 
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tions of geometrical arrangement, and to draw away 
the attention from the sculpture. In general, rocks 
naturally break into such pieces as the human beings 
that have to build with them can easily lift, and no 
larger should be sought for. — Aratra Pentehciy p. 97. 

Let not Art bk too Common or Familiar. — Nor 
do I hold it usually an advantage to art, in teaching, 
that it should be common, or constantly seen. In be- 
coming intelligibly and kindly beautiful, while it remains 
solitary and unrivalled, it has a greater power. West- 
minster Abbey is more didactic to the English nation, 
than a million of popular illustrated treatises on archi- 
tecture. — Ariddney p. 2t). 

Permanent Homes. — I believe that the wandering 
habits which have now become almost necessary to our 
existence, lie more at the root of our bad architecture 
than any other character of modem times. We always 
look upon our houses as mere temporary lodgings. — 
Lectures on Architecture ^ p. 55. 

The one point you may be assured of is, that your 
happiness does not at all depend on the size of your house 
— (or, if it does, rather on its smallness than large- 
ness); but depends entirely on your having peaceful 
and safe possession of it— on your habits of keeping it 
clean and in order — on the materials of it being trust- 
worthy, if they are no more than stone and turf — and 
on your contentment with it, so that gradually you may 
mend it to your mind, day by day, and leave it to your 
children a better house than it was. 

To your children, and to theirs, desiring for them 
that they may live as you have lived ; and not strive to 
forget you, and stammer when any one asks who 
you were, because, forsooth, they have become fine 
folks by your help. — Fors, I., pp. 280, 281. 

A House suited to You. — " But I mean to make 
money, and have a better and better house every ten 
years." 

Yes, I know you do. 

If you intend to keep that notion, I have no word 
more to say to you. Fare you — not well, for you can- 
not ; but as you may. 

But if you have sense, and feeling, determine what 
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sort of a house will be fit for you ;— <ietermine to work 
for it — to get it — and to die in it, if the Lord will. . 

"What sort of house will be fit for me] — but of 
course the biggest and finest I can get will be fittest ! " 

Again, so says the Devil to you ; and if you believe 
him, he will find you fine lodgings enough — for rent. 
But if you don't believe him, consider, 1 repeat, what 
sort of house will be fit for you 1 ' 

" Fit !— but what do you mean by fit ? " 

I mean, one that you can entirely enjoy and manage ; 
but which you will not be proud of, except as you make 
it charming in its modesty. If you are proud of it, it 
is wnfit for you — ^better than a man in your station of 
life can by simple and sustained exertion obtain ; and 
it should be rather under such quiet level than above. 
Ashesteil was entirely fit for Walter Scott, and Walter 
Scott was entirely happy there. Abbotsford was fit 
also for Sir Walter Scott ; and had he been content 
with it, his had been a model life. But he would fain 
still add field to field — and died homeless. — ^orSyll.f 
p. 298. 

Round every railroad station, out of the once quiet 
fields, there bursts up first a blotch of brick-fields, and 
then of ghastly houses, washed over with slime into 
miserable fineries of cornice and portico. A gentleman 
would hew for himself a log hut, and thresh for him- 
self a straw bed, before he would live in such. — Ar- 
rows of the Chace, II., p. 98. 

The Architecture of Cities. — All lovely archi- 
tecture was designed for cities in cloudless air; for 
cities in which piazzas and gardens opened in bright 
populousness and peace ; cities built that men might 
live happily in them, and take delight daily in each 
other's presence and powers. But our cities, built in 
black air, which, by its accumulated foulness, first ren- 
ders all ornament invisible in distance, and then chokes 
its interstices with soot ; cities which are mere crowded 
masses of store, and warehouse, and counter, and are 
therefore to the rest of the world what the larder and 
cellar are to a private house ; cities in which the 
object of men is not life, but labor ; and in which all 
chief magnitude of edifice is to enclose machinery; cities 
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in which the streets are not the avenues for the pass- 
ing and procession of a happy people, but the drains 
for the discharge of a tormented mob, in which the 
only object in reaching any spot is to be transferred to 
another ; in which existence becomes mere transition, 
and every creature is only one atom in a drift of 
human dust, and current of interchanging particles, 
circulating here by tunnels under ground, and there by 
tubes in the air ; for a city, or cities, such as this, no 
architecture is possible — nay, no desire of it is possible 
to their inhabitants. — JLectures on Architecture^ 
p. 137. 

It does not matter how many beautiful public build- 
ings you possess, if they are not supported by, and in 
harmony with, the private houses of the town. Neither 
the mind nor the eye will accept a new college, or a 
new hospital, or a new institution, for a city. It is the 
Canonga-te, and the Princes Street, and the High 
Street that are Edinburgh. . . . Do not think that you 
can have good architecture merely by paying for it. It 
is not by subscribing liberally for a large building once 
in forty years that you can call up architects and in- 
spiration. It is only by active and sympathetic atten- 
tion to the domestic and every day work which is done 
for each of you, that you can educate either yourselves 
to the feeling, or your builders to the doing, of what is 
truly great. 

Well but, you wiD answer, you cannot feel interested 
in architecture: you do not care about it, and cannot 
care about it. I know you cannot. About such archi- 
tecture as is built now-a-days, no mortal ever did or 
could care. You do not feel interested in hearing the 
same thing over and over again ; — why do you suppose 
you can feel interested in seeing the same thing over 
and over again, were that thing even the best 
and most beautiful in the world ? — Lectitres on Ar- 
chitecture^ p. 11. 

Suburban Aeohitecture. — An English clergyman, 
a master of this University, a man not given to senti- 
ment, but of middle age, and great practical sense, told 
me . . . that he never could enter London from his coun- 
try parsonage but with closed eyes, lest the sight of the 
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l>locks of houses which the railroad intersected in the 
suburbs should unfit him, by the horror of it, for his 
day's work. - . . To have any Aght morality, happi- 
ness, or art in any country where the cities are thus 
built, or thus, let me rather say, clotted and coagulated ; 
spots of a dreadful mildew spreading by patches and 
blotches over the country they consume. You must 
liave lovely cities, crystalized, not coagulated, into 
form ; limited in size, and not casting out the scum and 
scurf of them into an encircling eruption of shame, but 
girded each with its sacred pomoerium, and with gar- 
lands of gardens full of blossoming trees, and softly 
guided streams. — Lectures on Art, p. 79. 

Blackfriar's Bridgb. — Asa Greek put human life 
into his pillars and produced the caryatid ; and an 
Egyptian lotos life into his pillars, and produced the 

I* lily capital : so here, either of them would have put some 

i gigantic or some angelic life into those colossal sockets. 

'H He would perhaps have put vast winged statues of 

i^{ bronze, folding their wings, and grasping the iron rails 

^j with their hands; or monstrous eagles, or serpents 

1 holding with claw or coil, or strong four-footed animals 

D couchant, holding with the paw, or in fierce action, 

i« holding with teeth. Thousands of grotesque or of 

2S. lovely thoughts would have risen before him, and the 

isj bronz'e forms, animal or human, would have signified, 

\ either in symbol or in legend, whatever might be 

xi gracefully told respecting the purposes of the work and 

')i the districts to which it conducted. Whereas, now, 

li the entire invention of the designer seems to have ex- 

)r! hausted itself in exaggerating to an enormous size a 

le weak form of iron nut, and in conveying the informa- 

ie tion upon it, in large letters, that it belongs to the Lon- 

r don, Chatham, and Dover Railway Company, — 

t Athena, p. 138. 

Cathedrals. — All the great thirteenth-century 

cathedrals in France have been destroyed, within my 

1, own memory, only that architects might charge com- 

i- mission for putting up false models of them- in their 

d place. — Fors, I.,, p. 71. 

^' . Nothing is more unseemly than that a great multi- 

'* tude should find its way out and in, as ants and wasps 
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do, through holes ; and nothing more undignified than 
the paltry doors of jnany of our English cathedrals, 
which look as if they were made, not for the open 
egress, but for the surreptitious drainage of a stagnant 
congregation . Besides, the expression of the church door 
should lead us, as far as possible, to desire at least the 
western entrance to be single, partly because no man of 
right feeling would willingly lose the idea of unity and 
fellowship in going up to worship, which is suggested 
by the vast single entrance ; partly because it is at the 
entrance that the most serious words of the building 
are always addressed, by its sculptures or inscriptions, 
to the worshipper; and it is weU, that these words 
should be spoken to all at once, as by one great voice, 
not broken up into weak repetitions over minor doors. 
— Stones of Venice, I., p. 179. 

An English Cathedral. — Let us go together up 
the more retired street, at the end of which we can see 
the pinnacles of one of the towers, and then through 
the low grey gateway, with its battlemented top and 
small latticed window in the centre, into the inner 
private-looking road or close, where nothing goes in but 
the carts of the tradesmen who supply the bishop and 
the chapter, and where there are little shaven grass- 
plots, fenced in by neat rails, before old-fashjoned 
groups of somewhat diminutive and excessively trim 
houses, with little oriel and bay windows jutting out 
here and there, and deep wooden cornices and eaves 
painted cream color and white, and small porches to 
their doors in the shape of cockle-shells, or little, 
crooked, thick, indescribable wooden gables warped a 
little on one side; and so forward till we come to 
larger houses, also old-fashioned but of red brick, and 
with gardens behind them, end fruit walls, which show 
here and there, among the nectarines, the vestiges of 
an old cloister arch or shaft, and looking in front on 
the cathedral square itself, laid out in rigid divisions of 
smooth grass and gravel walk, yet not uncheerful, es- 
pecially on the sunny side where the canon's children 
are wdking with their nurserymaids. And so, taking 
care not to tread on the grass, we will go along the 
straight walk to the west front, and tliere stand for a 
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time, looking up at its deep-pointed porches and the 
dark places between their pillars whore there were 
statues once, and where the fragments, here and there, 
of a stately figure are still left, which has in it the like- 
ness of a king, perhaps indeed a king on earth, perhaps 
a saintly king long ago in heaven ; and so higher and 
higher up to the great mouldering wall of rugged 
sculpture and confused arcades, shattered, and grey, 
and grisly with heads of dragons and mocking fiends, 
worn by the rain and swirling winds into yet un- 
seemlier shape, and colored on their stony sciales by 
the deep russet-orange lichen, melancholy gold ; and so, 
higher stiU, to the bleak towers, so far above that the 
eye loses itself among the bosses of their traceries, 
though the}' are rude and strong, and only sees like a 
drift of eddying black points, now closing, now scatter- 
ing, and now settling suddenly into invisible places 
among the bosses and flowers, the crowd of restless 
birds that fill the whole square with that strange 
clangor of theirs, so harsh and yet so soothmg, like the 
cries of birds on a solitary coast between the cliffs and 
sea. — Stones of Venice ^ II., pp. 67, 68. 

The Materials of the Sculptor-Architect. — 
From visions of angels, down to the least important 
gesture of a child at play, whatever may be conceived 
of Divine, or beheld of Human, may be dared or 
adopted by you: throughout the kingdom of animal 
life, no creature is so vast, or so minute, that you can- 
hot deal with it, or bring it into service ; the lion and 
the crocodile will couch about your shafts ; the moth 
and the bee v/ill sun themselves upon your flowers ; for 
you, the fawn will leap; for you, the snail be slow ; for 
you, the dove smooth her bosom ; and the hawk spread 
her wings toward the south. AH the wide world of 
vegetation blooms and bends for you ; the leaves trem- 
ble that you may bid them be still under the marble 
snow ; the thorn and the thistle, which the earth casts 
forth as evil, are to you the kindliest servants ; no dy- 
ing petal, nor drooping tendril, is so feeble as to have 
no more help for you ; no robed pride of blossom so 
kin§ly, but it will lay aside its purple to receive at 
your hands the pale immortality. Is there anything in 
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common life too mean — ^in common things too trivial — 
to be ennobled by your touch ? As there is nothing in 
life, so there is nothing in lifelessness which has not its 
lesson for you, or its gift ; and when you are tired of 
watching the strength of the plume, and the tenderness 
of the leaf, you may walk down to your rough river 
shore, or into the thickest markets of your thoroughf ares, 
and there is not a piece of torn cable that will not twine 
into a perfect moulding; there is not a fragment of 
cast-away matting, or shattered basket-work, that will 
not work into a chequer or capital. Yes : and if you 
gather up the very sand, and break the stone on which 
you tread, among its fragments of all but invisible 
shells you will find forms that will take their place, and 
that proudly, among the starred traceries of your vault- 
ing ; and you, who can crown the mountain with its 
fortress, and the city with its towers, are thus able also 
to give beauty to ashes, and worthiness to dust. — The 
Two Paths, pp. 95, 96. 

European Architecture in general. — All Eu- 
ropean architecture, bad and good, old and new, is de- 
rived from Greece through Rome, and colored and per- 
fected from the East. The history of Architecture is 
nothing but the tracing of the various modes and direc- 
tions of this derivation. Understand this, once for all: 
if you hold fast this great connecting clue, you may 
string all the types of successive architectural inven- 
tion upon it like so many beads. The Doric and the 
Corinthian orders are the roots, the one of all Roman- 
esque, massy-capitaled buildings — Norman, Lombard, 
Byzantine, and what else you can name of the kind ; 
and the Corinthian of all Gothic, Early English, French, 
German and Tuscan. Now observe: those old Greeks 
gave the shaft; Rome gave the arch; the Arabs 
pointed and foliated the arch. The shaft and arch, the 
frame-work and strength of architecture, are from the 
race of Japheth ; the spirituality and sanctity of it from 
Ismael, Abraham, and Shem. — Stones of Venice, I., 
p. 27. 

The Roman, the Lombard, and the Arabian 
Styles. — The work of the Lombard was to give hardi- 
hood and system to the enervated body and enfeebled 
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mind of Christendom ; that of the Arab was to punish 
idolatry, and to proclaim the spirituality of worship. 
The Lombard covered every church which he built 
with the sculptured representations of bodily exercises 
— hunting and war. The Arab banished all imagina- 
tion of creature form from his temples, and proclaimed 
from their minarets, "There is no god but God." 
Opposite in their character and mission, alike in their 
magnificence of energy, they came from the North 
and from the South, the glacier torrent and the lava 
stream : they met and contended over the wreck of the 
Roman empire ; and the very centre of the struggle, 
the point of pause of both, the dead water of the oppo- 
site eddies, charged with embayed fragments of the 
Roman wreck, is Venice. 

The Ducal Palace of Venice contains the three ele- 

» 

ments in exactly equal proportions — ^the Roman, Lom- 
bard, and Arab. It is the central building of the 
world. 

The lava stream of the A rab, even after it ceased to 
flow, warmed the whole of the northern air ; and the 
history of Gothic architecture is the history of the re- 
finement and spiritualization of Northern work under 
its influence. — Stones of Venice, L, pp. 27, 30, 33. 

The Lombard of early times seems to have been ex- 
actly whajt a tiger would be, if you could give him love 
of a joke^ vigorous imagination, strong sense of justice, 
fear of hell, knowledge of northern mythology, a stone 
den, and a mallet and chisel; fancy him pacing up and 
down in the said den to digest his dinner, and striking 
on the wall, with a new fancy in his head, at every 
turn, and you have the Iiombardic sculptor. . . . 

The Lombard animals are all alive, and fiercely 
alive too, all impatience and spring: the Byzantine 
birds peck idly at the fruit, and the animals hardly 
touch it with their noses. The cinquecento birds in 
Venice hold it up daintily, like train-bearers ; the birds 
in the earlier Gothic peck at it hungrily and naturally; 
but the Lombard beasts gripe at it like tigers, and 
tear it ofc with writhing lips and glaring eyes. 
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GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE. 

A Gothic cathedral is properly to be defined as a 
piece of the most magnificent associative sculpture, ar- 
ranged on the noblest principles of building, for the 
service and delight of multitudes ; and the proper defi- 
nition of architecture, as distinguished from sculpture, 
is merely " the art of designing sculpture for a particu- 
lar place, and placing it there on the best principles of 
building." 

Hence it clearly follows, that in modem days we 
have no architects. The term " architecture " is not 
so much as understood by us. — Lectures on Archi- 
tecture^ pp. 65, 60. 

Modern architects decorate the tops of their build- 
ings. Mediae val ones decorated the bottom. . . It is not 
putting ornament high that is wrong ; but it is cutting 
it too fine to be seen, wherever it is. . . . This is the 
great modern mistake. 

Now the Gothic builders placed their decoration on 
a precisely contrary principle, and on the only rational 
principle. All their best and most delicate work they 
put on the foundation of the building, close to the spec- 
tator, and on the upper parts of the walls they put 
ornaments large, bold, and capable of being plainly 
seen at the necessary distance. — Lectures on Archi- 
tecture^ pp. 43, 45. 

Gothic Architecture not the Work op the 
Clergy. — Good architecture is the work of good and 
believing men ; therefore, you say, at least some people 
say, "Good architecture must essentially have been 
the work of the clergy, not of the laity.*' No — a 
thousand times no ; good architecture has always been 
the work of thecomraonalty,7io^of the clergy. What, 
you say, those glorious cathedrals — the pride of 
Europe — -did their builders not form Gothic architect- 
ure? No; they corrupted Gothic architecture. 
Gothic was formed in the baron's castle, and the 
burgher's street. It was formed by the thoughts, and 
hands, and powers of free citizens and soldier kmgs. 
By the monk it was used as an instrument for the aid 
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of his superstition; when that superstition became a 
beautiful madness, and the best hearts of Europe vain- 
ly dreamed and pined in the cloister, and vainly 
raged and perished in the crusade — through that fury 
of perverted faith and wasted war, the Gothic rose also 
to its loveliest, most fantastic, and, finally, most fool- 
ish dreams ; and, in those dreams, was lost. — Crown 
f>f Wild Olive y Lect. II., p. 53. 

The flamboyant traceries that adorn the fagade of 
Houen Cathedral had once their fellows in every win- 
dow of every house in the market-place ; the sculptures 
that adorn the porches of St. Mark's had once their 
match [in kind] on the walls of every palace on the 
Grand Canal; and the only difference between the 
church and the dwelling-house was, 'that there existed 
a symbolical meaning in the distribution of the parts of 
all buildings meant for worship, and that the painting 
or sculpture was, in the one case, less frequently of 
profane subject than in the other. — Stones of 'Venice^ 
II., p. 103. 

The French Cathedrals. — As examples of Gothic, 
ranging from the twelfth to the fourteenth century, the 
cathedrals of Chartres, Rouen, Amiens, Rheims, and 
Bourges, form a kind of cinque-foil round Notre Dame 
of Paris, of which it is impossible to say which is the 
more precious petal ; but any of those leaves would be 
worth a complete rose of any other country's work ex* 
1 cept Italy's. Nothing else in art, on the surface of the 
i round earth, could represent any one of them, if de- 
j stroyed, or be named as of any equivalent value. — 
! Arrows of the ChacCy I., p. 151. 

L^ The Gothic Style not derived from Vegetation. 
— I have before alluded to the strange and vain sup- 
position, that the original conception of Gothic archi- 
tecture had been derived from vegetation — ^fipom the 
symmetry of avenues, and the interlacing of branches. 
It is a supposition which never could have existed for 
a moment in the mind of any person acquainted with 
early Gothic; but, however idle as a theory, it is most 
valuable as a testimony to the character of the per- 
fected style. It is precisely because the reverse of 
this theory is the fact, because the Gothic did not arise 
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out of, but develop itself into, a resemblance to vege- 
tation, that this resemblance is so instructive as an 
indication of the temper of the builders. It was no 
chance su^estion of the form of an arch from the 
bending of a bough, but a gradual and continual dis- 
covery of a beauty in n&tural forms which could be 
more and more perfectly transferred into those of stone, 
that influenced at once the heart of the people, and the 
form of the edifice. The Gothic architecture arose in 
massy and mountainous strength, axe-hewn, and iron- 
bound, block heaved upon block by the monk's enthu- 
siasm and the soldier's force ; and cramped and stanch- 
ioned into such weight of grisly wall, as might bury the 
anchoret in darkness, and beat back the utmost storm 
of battle, suffering by the same narrow crosslet the 
passing of the sunbeam, or of the arrow. Gradually, as 
that monkish enthusiasm became more thoughtful, and 
as the sound of war became more and more intermit- 
tent beyond the gates of the convent or the keep, the 
stony pillar grew slender and the vaulted roof grew 
light, till they had wreathed themselves into the sem- 
blance of the summer woods at their fairest ; and of 
the dead field-flowers, long trodden down in blood, sweet 
monumental statues were set to bloom for ever, beneath 
the porch of the temple, or the canopy of the tomb. 
— Stones of Venice 11., p. 201. 

The True Sources of Gothic Architecture. — 
The true gable, as it is the simplest and most natural, 
so I esteem it the grandest of roofs ; whether rising in 
ridgy darkness, like a grey slope of slaty mountains, 
over the precipitous walls of the northern cathedrals, or 
stretched in burning breadth above the white and square- 
set groups of the southern architecture. But this dif- 
ference between its slope in the northern and southern 
structure is a matter of far greater importance than is 
commonly supposed, and it is this to which I would 
especially direct the reader's attention. 

One main cause of it, the necessity of throwing off 
snow in the north, has been a thousand times alluded 
to: another I do not remember having seen noticed, 
namely, that rooms in a roof are comfortably habitable 
in the north, which are painful sotto pionihi in Italy ; 
and that there is in wet climates a natural tendency in 
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all men to live as high as possible, out of the damp and 
mist. These two causes, together with accessible 
quantities of good timber, have induced in the north a 
general steep pitch of gable, which, when rounded or 
squared above a tower, becomes a spire or turret; and 
this feature, worked out with elaborate decoration, is 
the key-note of the whole system of aspiration, so called, 
^ which the Grerman critics have so ingeniously and falsely 
ascribed to a devotional sentiment pervading the North- 
em Gothic: I entirely and boldly deny the whole 
theory ; our cathedrals were for the most part built by 
wordly people, who loved the world, and would have 
gladly staid in it for ever ; whose best hope was the 
escaping hell, which they thought to do by building 
cathedrals, but who had very vague conceptions of 
Heaven in general, and very feeble desires respecting 
their entrance therein : and the form of the spired 
cathedral has no more intentional reference to Heaven, 
as distinguished from the flattened slope of the Greek 
pediment, than the steep gable of a Norman house has, 
as distinguished from the flat roof of a Syrian one. . . . 

There is, however, in the north an animal activity 
which materially aided the system of building begun in 
mere utility — ^an animal life, naturally expressed in 
erect work, as the languor of the south in reclining or 
level work. Imagine the difference between the action 
of a man urging himself to his work in a snow storm, 
and the inaction of one laid at his length on a sunny 
bank among cicadas and fallen olives, and you will have, 
the key to a whole group of sympathies which were 
forcefully expressed in the architecture of both; remem- 
bering always that sleep would be to the one luxury, 
to the other death. 

And to the force of this vital instinct we have far- 
ther to add the influence of natural scenery; and chiefly 
of the groups and wildernesses of the tree which is to the 
German mind what the olive or palm is to the southern, 
the spruce fir. The eye which has once been habituated 
to the continual serration of the pine forest, and to the 
multiplication of its infinite pinnacles, is not easily 
offended by the repetition of similar forms, nor easily 
satisfied by the simplicity of flat or massive outlines.^ 
Stones of Venice^ I-> PP- 154-156. 
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The Poetry of Gothic Terms. — ^These [Greek] 
pediments, and stylobates, and architraves never ex- 
cited a single pleasurable feeling in you — never will, to 
the end of time. They are evermore dead, lifeless, and 
useless, in art as in poetry, and though you built as 
many of them as there are slates on your house-roofs, 
you will never care for them. They will only remain 
to later ages as monuments of the patience and pliability 
with which the people of the nineteenth century sacri- 
ficed their feelings to fashions, and their intellects to 
forms. But on the other hand, that strange and thrill- 
ing interest with which such words strike you as are in 
any wise connected with Gothic architecture — as for in- 
stance, Vault, Arch, Spire, Pinnacle, Battlement, Bar- 
bican, Porch, and myriads of such others, words ever- 
lastingly poetical and powerful wherever they occur — 
is a most true and certain index that the things 
themselves are delightful to you, and will ever continue 
to be so. — Lectures on Architecture^ p. 35. 

The Gothic Porch. — You know how the east winds 
blow through those unlucky couples of pillars [of the 
(ireek portico], which are all that your architects find 
consistent with due observance of the Doric order. 
Then, away with these absurdities; and the next house 
you build, insist upon having the pure old Gothic porch, 
walled in on both sides, with its pointed arch entrance 
and gable roof above. Under that, you can put down 
your umbrella at your leisure, and, if you will, stop a 
moment to talk with your friend as you. give him the 
parting shake of the hand. And if now and then a 
wayfarer found a moment's rest on a stone seat on each 
side of it, I believe you would find the insides of your 
houses not one whit the less comfortable. — Lectures 
on Architecture, p. 37. 

/ The Gothic Arch. — There is a farther reason for 
; our adopting the pointed arch than its being the strong- 
est form; it Is also the most beautiful form in which a 
window or door-head can be built. Not the most beau- 
tiful because it is the strongest ; but most beautiful, 
because its form is one of those which, as we know by 
its frequent occurrence in the work of nature around 
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/ US, has been appointed by the Deity to be an everlast- 

/ ing source of pleasure to. the human mind. 

/ Gather a branch from any of the trees or flowers to 

which the earth owes its principal beauty. You will 
' find that every one of its leaves is terminated, more or 

less, in the form of the pointed arch ; and to that form 

owes its grace and character. — Lectures on Archite<^ 

ure, p. 18. 

How TO TELL Good Gothic. — First. Look if the 
roof rises in a steep gable, high above the walls. If it 
does not do this, there is something wrong ; the building 
is not quite pure Gothic, or has been altered. . . . 

Secondly. Look if the principal windows and doors 
have pointed arches with gables over them. If not 
pointed arches, the building is not Gothic. . . . 

Thirdly. Look if the arches are cusped, or apertures 
foliated. . . . 

Fourthly. If the building meets all the first three 
conditions, look if its arches in general, whether of win- 
dows and doors, or of minor ornamentation, are carried 
on true shafts with bases and capitals. If they are, 
then the building is assuredly of the finest Gothic style. 
Stones of Venice, II., pp. 227, 228. 

To TELL WHETHER A PlECB OF PuRE GoTHIO BE 

ALSO Masterly Architecture. — [For a building] may 
be very pure Gothic, and yet, if a copy, or originally 
raised by an ungif ted builder, very bad architecture. . . . 
First. See if it looks as if it had been built by 
strong men ; if it has the sort of roughness, and large- 
ness, and nonchalance, mixed in places with the ex- 
quisite tenderness which seems always to be the sign* 
manual of the broad vision, and massy power of men 
who can see past the work they are doing, and betray 
here and there something like disdain for it. If the 
building has this character, it is much already in its 
favor; it will go hard but it proves a noble one. If it 
has not this, but is altogether accurate, minute, and 
scrupulous in its workmanship, it must belong to either 
the very best or the very worst of schools : the very 
best, in which exquisite design is wrought out with un- 
tiring and conscientious care, as in the Giottesque 
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Grothic; or the very worst, in which mechanism has 
taken the place of design. . . . 

Secondly. Observe if it be irr^ular, its different 
parts fitting themselves to different purposes, no one 
caring what becomes of them, so that they do their 
work. If one part always answers accurately to 
another part, it is sure to be a bad building; and the 
greater and more conspicuous the irregularities, the 
greater the chances are that it is a good one. . . . 

Thirdly. Observe if all the traceries, capitals, and 
other ornaments are of perpetually varied design. If 
not, the work is assuredly bad. 

Lastly. Head the sculpture. Preparatory to read- 
ing it, you will have to discover whether it is legible 
(and, if legible, it is nearly certain to be worth reading). 
On a good building, the sculpture is cdways so set, and 
on such a scale, that at the ordinary distance from 
which the edifice is seen, the sculpture shall be thorough- 
ly intelligible and interesting. In order to accomplish 
this, the uppermost statues will be ten or twelve feet 
high, and the upper ornamentation wiJl be colossal, in- 
creasing in fineness as it descends, till on the founda- 
tion it will often be wrought as if for a precious cabi- 
net in a king's chamber; but the spectator will not 
notice that the upper sculptures are colossal. He will 
merely feel that he can see them plainly, and make 
them all out at his ease. — Stones of Ve?iice, II. , pp. 
229, 230. 

Egjrptian and Greek buildings stand, for the most 
part, by their own weight and mass, one stone passively 
incumbent on another : but in the Gothic vaults and 
traceries there is a stiffness analogous to that of the 
bones of a limb, or fibres of a tree ; an elastic tension 
and communication of force from part to part, and also 
a studious expression of this throughout every visible 
line of the building. • And, in like manner, the Greek 
and Egyptian ornament is either mere surface engrav- 
ing, as if the face of the wall had been stamped with a 
seal, or its lines are flowing, lithe, and luxuriant ; in 
either case, there is no expression of energy in frame 
work of the ornament itself. But the Gothic ornament 
stands out in prickly independence, and frosty fortitude, 
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jutting into crockets, and freezing into pinnacles ; here 
starting up into a monster, there germinating into a 
blossom ; anon knitting itself into a branch, alternately 
thorny, bossy, and bristly, or writhed into every form 
of nervous entanglement ; but, even when most graces 
ful, never for an instant languid, always quickset ; err- 
ing, if at all, ever on the side of brusquerie. — Stones 
of Venice, IL, p. 203. 

/ Renaissance Architecture.— Raised at once into 
all the magnificence of which it was capable by Michael 
Angelo, then taken up by men of real intellect and im- 
agination, such as Scamozzi, Sansovino, Inigo Jone^t, 
and Wren, it is impossible to estimate the extent of its 
influence on the European mind ; and that the more, be- 
cause few persons are concerned with painting, and, of 
those few, the larger number regard it with slight at- 
tention ; but all men are concerned with architecture, 
and have at some time of their lives serious business 
with it. It does not much matter that an individual 
loses two or three hundred pounds in buying a bad pic- 
ture, but it is to be regretted that a nation should lose 
two or three hundred thousand in raising a ridiculous 
building. Nor is it merely wasted wealth or distem- 
pered conception which we have to regret in this Renais- 
sance architecture: but we shall find in it partly the 
root, partly the expression, of certain dominant evils of 
modem times — over-sophistication and ignorant classic- 
alism ; the one destroying the healthfulness of general 
society, the other rendering our schools and universi- 
ties useless to a large number of the men who pass 
througH them. 

Now Venice, as she was once the most religious, was 
in her fall the most corrupt, of European states ; and as 
she was in her strength the centre of the pure currents 
of Christian architecture, so she is in her decline the 
source of the Renaissance. It was the originality and 
splendor of the Palaces of Vicenza and Venice which 
gave this school its eminence in the eyes of Europe; and 
the dying city, magnificent in her dissipation, and graceful 
in her follies, obtained wider worship in her decrepitude 
than in her youth, and sank from the midst of her ad- 
mirers into the grave. — Stones of Venice, L, p. 38. 
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Renaissance architecture is the school which has con- 
ducted men's inventive and constructive faculties from 
the Grand Canal to Gower Street ; from the marble shaft, 
and the lancet arch, and the wreathed leafage, and the 
glowing and melting harmony of gold and azure, to the 
square cavity in the brick wall. — St07ies of Venice, 
^ III., p. 6. 

If we think over this matter a little, we shall soon 
feel that in those meagre lines there is indeed an ex- 
pression of aristocracy in its v/orst characters ; coldness, 
perfectness of training, incapability of emotion, want of 
sympathy with the weakness of lower men, blank, 
hopeless, haughty self-sufficiency. All these characters 
are written in the Renaissance architecture as plainly 
as if they were graven on it in words. For, observe, 
all other architectures have something in them that 
common men can enjoy ; some concession to the simpli- 
cities of humanity, some daily bread for the hunger 
of the multitude. Quaint fancy, rich ornament, bright 
color, something that shows a sympathy with men of 
ordinary minds and hearts ; and this wrought out at 
least in the Gothic, with a rudeness showing that the 
workman did not mind exposing his own ignorance if 
he could please others. But the Renaissance is exactly 
the contrary of all this. It is rigid, cold, inhuman ; in- 
capable of glowing, of stooping, of conceding for an in- 
stant. Whatever excellence it has is refined, high- 
trained, and deeply erudite ; a kind which the architect 
well knows no common mind can taste. He proclaims 
to us aloud. " You cannot feel my work unless you 
study Vitruvius. I will give you no gay color, no 
pleasant sculpture, nothing to make you happy ; for I 
am a learned man. All the pleasure you can have in 
anything I do is in its proud breeding, its rigid formal- 
ism, its perfect finish, its cold tranquillity. I do not 
work for the vulgar, only for the men of the academy 
and the court." . . . Here was an architecture that 
would not shrink, that had in it no submission, no 
mercy. The proud princes and lords rejoiced in it. It 
was full of insult to the poor in its every line. It 
would not be built of the materials at the poor man's 
hand ; it would not roof itself with thatch or shingle, 
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and black oak beams; it would not wall itself with 
rough stone or brick ; it would not pierce itself with 
small windows where they were needed ; it would not 
niche itself, wherever there was room for it, in the 
street comers. It would be of hewn stone ; it would have 
its windows and its doors, and its stairs and its pillars, 
in lordly order, and of stately size ; it would have its 
wings and its corridors, and its halls and its gardens, as 
if all the earth were its own. And the rugged cottages of 
the mountaineers, and the fantastic streets of He labor- 
ing burgher were to be thrust out of its way, as of a 
lower species. — Stones of VeJiice^ 111., pp. 62, 63. 

I have not grasp enough of thought to embrace the 
evils which have resulted among all the orders of Eu- 
ropean society from the introduction of the renaissance 
schools of building, in turning away the eyes of the be- 
holder from natural beauty, and reducing the workman 
to the level of a machine. In the Gothic times, writing, 
painting, carving, casting — it mattered not what — were 
all works done by thoughtful and happy men ; and the 
illumination of the volume, and the carving and casting 
of wall and gate, employed, not thousands, but millions, 
of true and noble artists over all Christian lands. Men 
in the same position are now left utterly without intel- 
lectual power or pursuit, and, being unhappy in their 
work, they rebel against it; hence one of the worst 
forms of ijnchristian Socialism. — Lectures on Archi- 
tecture, p. 76. 



[Ruskin's first work on Architecture — the "Seven 
Lamps," is so immature and flat in style (as he says him- 
self in the preface to edition of 1880 — *• being overlaid with 
gilding, and overshot too splashily and cascade-fashion 
with gushing of words"), and so entirely devoid of the 
brilliant and epigrammatic paragraphs that make tlie in- 
terest of his later works, that it seems best to give a brief 
summary of the noteworthy portions of its contents 
rather than quote from it at length. In regard to the 
title Prof. Ruskin states, in one of his prefaces, that he 
has always had a suspicion of the number seven ; for 
when he wrote his *' Seven Lamps " he had great difficulty 
in preventinjr them from becoming eight or nine on his 
hands. By the word *' lamp" he is underatood to mean 
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the inner spirit, or principle, which both inspired and is 
embodied in varioua works of architecture. Tiie Lamp 
of Sacrifice, the Lamp of Truth, of Beauty, Power, Lite, 
Memory, Obedience — under these headings are grouped 
his thoughts. Ornament, iie says, cannot be overcharged, 
if it be good and in its place. All beautiful designs are 
taken from natural objects. Power in architecture is ob- 
tained by increase of magnitude in a building ; sublimity 
is attained by mass, deep glooms and shadows, and vast 
areas of towering wall-surface on which the sunshine 
may sleep in noble strength. Don't place the decorations 
of a temple on a shop-front : in a place where rest is for- 
bidden, so is beauty. Do not forge golden ploughshares, 
bind ledgers with enamel, nor thrash with sculptured 
flails. It is proper that railroad stations should be built 
in a severe and simple style, because the people who pass 
through them have no time for the contemplation of 
elaborate and beautiful sculptures. It is a law of architect- 
ural proportion that one large or principal object shall be 
harmonized with a number of smaller or inferior ones : 
the pinnacles of a cathedral are employed chiefly to fur- 
nish the third term to the spire and tower. 

No one may dare to touch sculpture with color unless 
he be a Tintoret or Giorgione. The lovely and mellow 
tones of the natural stones are preferable to color laid on 
by an inferior hand. Color in nature is arranged on an 
entirely separate system from form, or anatomy : the 
spots of the leopard, the stripes of the zebra, or the 
plumage of a bira are independent of the muscular lines 
of their bodies. So in architecture, color must be visibly 
independent of form : a column should never be painted 
with vertical lines, but crosswise. 

The life of good architecture consists in its freedom 
from a distressing mechanical regularity or symmetry : 
the old master-architects purposely broke up the regu- 
larity of their arches and columns by deft adjustments 
to the irregularities of the walls and other ai'chitectural 
masses. 

In vital carving, a masculine touch is often shown by 
rough handling : all carving is good which is done with 
enjoyment and zest ; all carving bad which is done as 
an enforced task. 

To this summary of the ** Seven Lamps " may be added 
a few words from the preface to the 1873 edition of the 
** Stones of Venice": — **No book of mine," sajs Prof. 
Ruskin, ** has had so much influence on art as the 
* Stones of Venice ; ' but this influence has been pos- 
sessed only by the third part of it, the remaining two- 
thirds having been resolutely ignored by the British 
public. And, as a physician would in most cases rather 
hear that his patient had thrown all of his medicine out 
of the window, than that he had sent word to his apothe- 
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cary to leave out two of its three ingredients, bo I would 
rather, for my own part, that no architects had ever con- 
descended to adopt one of the views suggested in this 
book, than that any should have made the partial use of 
it which has mottled our manufactory cmmneys with 
black and red brick, dignified our banks and drapers' 
shops with Venetian tracery, and pinched our parish 
churches into dark and slippery arrangements for the 
advertisement of cheap colored glass and pantiles."] 
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SECTION IV.— SCULPTURE. 



Carlyle's general symbol of the best attainments of 
northern religious sculpture — "three whale-cubs com- 
bined by boiling." — Pleasures of England^ p. 9. 

No great sculptor, from the beginning of art to the 
end of it, has ever carved, or ever will, a dec^^ptive 
drapery. He has neither time nor will to do it. His 
mason's lad may do that if he likes. A man who can 
carve a limb or a face never finishes inferior parts, but 
either with a hasty and scornful chisel, or with such grave 
and strict selection of their lines as you know at once 
to be imaginative, not imitative. — Mornings in Flor- 
encey p. 17. 

From the Elgin marbles down to the lightest tendril 
that curls round a capital in the thirteenth century, 
every piece of stone that has been touched by the hand 
of a master, becomes soft with under-life, not resem- 
bling nature merely in skin-texture, nor in fibres of 
leaf, or veins of flesh ; but in the broad, tender, un- 
speakably subtle undulation of its organic form. — jject- 
teres on Arty p. 114. 

The sculpture on your friend's house unites in effect 
with that on your own. The two houses form one 
grand mass — far sjrander than either separately ; much 
more if a third be added — and a fourth ; much more if 
the whole street — if the whole city — join in the solemn 
harmony of sculpture. Your separate possessions of 
pictures and prints are to you as if you sang pieces of 
music with your single voices in your own houses. But 
your architecture would be as if you all sang together in 
one mighty choir. — Lectures on Architecture^ p. 55. 

Portrait Sculpture Third-rate Work. — Portrait 
sculpture, which is notliing more, is always third-rate 
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work, even when produced by men of genius; — ^nor 
does it in the least require men of genius to pro- 
duce it. To paint a portrait, indeed, implies the very 
highest gifts of painting ; but any man, of ordinary 
patience and artistic feeling, can carve a satisfactory 
bust — Aratra Penteliciy p. 41. 

The Choir of the Cathedral of Amiens. — Wood- 
carving was the Picard's joy from his youth up, and, so 
far as I know, there is nothing else so beautiful cut out 
of the goodly trees of the woi-ld. 

Sweet and young-grained wood it is : oak, trained 
and chosen for such work, sound now as four hundred 
years since. Under the carver's hand it seems to cut 
like clay, to fold like silk, to grow like living branches, 
to leap like living flame. Canopy crowning canopy, pin- 
nacle piercing pinnacle — it shoots and wreaths itself 
into an enchanted glade, inextricable, imperishable, 
fuller of leafage than any forest, and fuller of story 
than any book. — Bible of Amiens^ p. 93. 

The two great Schools of Sculpture. — The con- 
ditions necessary for the production of a perfect school 
of sculpture have only twice been met in the history of 
the world, and then for a short time ; nor for short 
time only, but also in narrow districts, namely, in the 
valleys and islands of Ionian Greece, and in the strip of 
land deposited by the Arno, between the Apennine 
crests and the sea. 

All other schools, except these two, led severally by 
Athens in the fifth century before Christ, and by Flor- 
ence in the fifteenth of our own era, are imperfect ; and 
the best of them are derirative : these two are consum- 
mate in themselves, and the origin of what is best in 
others. ... And so narrow is the excellence even of 
these two exclusive schools, that it cannot be said of 
either of them that they represented the entire human 
form. The Greeks perfectly drew, and perfectly 
moulded the body and limbs ; but there is, so far as I 
am aware, no instance of their representing the face as 
well as any great Italian. On the other hand, the 
Italian painted and carved the face insuperably ; but I 
believe there is no instance of his having perfectly rep- 
resented the body, which, by command of his religion, it 
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became his pride to despise, and his safety to mortify. 
— Aratra Pentelid^ pp. 117, 118. 

NiccoLA PiSANo's PuLPiT. — Behold ! between the 
capitals of the pillars and the sculptured tablets there 
are interposed five cusped arches, the hollow beneath 
the pulpit showing dark through their foils. You have 
seen such cusped arches before, you think ? 

Yes, gentlemen, you have ; but the Pisans had 7iot, 
And that intermediate layer of the pulpit means — the 
change, in a word, for all Europe, from the Parthenon 
to Amiens Cathedral. For Italy it means the rise of 
her Gothic dynasty ; it means the duomo of Milan in- 
stead of the temple of Psestum. — Vol UArno^ 
p. 14. 

Sculpture and the Drama. — Of the two mimetic 
arts, [sculpture and the drama] the drama being more 
passionate, and involving conditions of greater excite- 
ment and luxury, is usually iij its excellence the sign of 
culminating strength in the people ; while a fine sculpt- 
ure, requiring always submission to severe law, is an 
unfailing proof of their being in early and active pro- 
gress. There is no instance of fine sculpture being 
produced by a nation either torpid, weak, or in de- 
cadence. Their drama may gain in grace and wit ; 
but their sculpture, in days of decline, is always base. 
— Aratra JPentelici, p. 28. 

The Apollo Belviderb. — The fall of Greece was in- 
stant when her gods again became fables. The Apollo 
Belvidere is the work of a sculptor to whom ApoUon- 
ism is merely an elegant idea on which to exhibit his 
own skill. He does not himself feel for an instant that 
the handsome man in the unintelligible attitude, with 
drapery hung over his left arm, as it would be hung to 
dry over a clothes-line, is the Power of the Sun. — 
Ariadne, p. 92. 

Nothing but Life must be sculptured. — All de- 
light in mere incidental beauty, which painting often 
triumphs in, is wholly forbidden to sculpture ; — for in- 
stance, in painting the branch of a tree, you may 
rightly represent and enjoy the lichens and moss on it, 
but a sculptor must not touch one of them : they are 
inessential to the tree's life — he must give the flow and 
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bending of the branch only, else he does not enough ^^ see 
Pallas " in it. 

Or to take a higher instance, here is an exquisite 
little painted poem, by Edward Frere; a cottage in- 
terior, one of the thousands which within the last two 
months have been laid desolate in unhappy France. 
Every accessory in the painting is of value — the fire- 
side, the tiled floor, the vegetables lying upon it, and 
the basket hanging from the roof. But not one of 
these accessories would have been admissible in sculpt- 
ure. You must carve nothing but what has life. 
" Why ? " you probably feel instantly inclined to ask 
me. — You see the principle we have got, instead of being 
blunt or useless, is such an edged tool that you are 
startled the moment I apply it. " Must we refuse 
every pleasant accessory and picturesque detail, and 
petrify nothing but living creatures?" — Even so: I 
would not assert it on my own authority. It is the 
Greeks who say it, but whatever they say of sculpture, 
be assured, is true. — Aratra Pentelici, p. 73. 

Sculpture in its Relation to the Life of the 
Workman. — Understand this clearly. You can teach 
a man to draw a straight line, and to cut one ; to strike 
a curved line, and to carve it ; and to copy and carve 
any number of given lines or forms, with admirable 
speed and perfect precision ; and you find his work per- 
fect of its kind : but if you ask him to think about any 
of those forms, to consider if be cannot find any better 
in his own head, he stops ; his execution becomes hesi- 
tating ; he thinks, and ten to one he thinks wrong ; ten 
to one he makes a mistake in the first touch he gives to 
his work as a thinking being. But you have made a 
man of him for all that. He was only a machine before, 
an animated tool. ... 

Go forth again to gaze upon the old cathedral front, 
where you have smiled so often at the fantastic igno- 
rance of the old sculptors : examine once more those 
ugly goblins, and formless monsters, and stern statues, 
anatomiless and rigid ; but do not mock at them, for 
they are signs of the life and liberty of every workman 
who struck the stone ; a freedom of thought, and rank 
in scale of being, such as no laws, no charters, no char- 
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ities c£wi secure ; but which it must be the first aim of 
all Europe at this day to regain for her children. — 
Stones of Venice, II., pp. 162, 163. 

The Duomo of Pisa and the Crystal Palace. — 
In the vault of the apse of the Duomo of Pisa, was a 
colossal image of Christ, in colored mosaic, bearing to 
the temple, as nearly as possible, the relation which the 
statue of Athena bore to the Parthenon; and in the 
same manner, concentrating the imagination of the 
Pisan on the attributes of the Grod in whom he be- 
lieved. 

In precisely the same position with respect to the 
nave of the building, but of larger size, as proportioned 
to the three or four times greater scale of the whole, a 
colossal piece of sculpture was placed by English de- 
signers, at the extremity of the Crystal Palace, in pre- 
paration for their solemnities in honor of the birthday 
of Christ, in December, 1867 or 1868. 

That piece of sculpture was the face of the clown in 
a pantomime, some twelve feet high from brow to chin, 
which face, being moved by the mechanism which is 
our pride, every half minute opened its mouth from ear 
to ear, showed its teeth, and revolved its eyes, the 
force of these periodical seasons of expression being in- 
creased and explained by the illuminated inscription 
underneath " Here we are again." 

When it is assumed, and with too good reason, that the 
mind of the English populace is to be addressed, in the 
principal Sacred Festival of its year, by sculpture such as 
this, I need scarcely point out to you that the hope is 
absolutely futile of advancing their intelligence by col- 
lecting within this buildings (itself devoid absolutely of 
every kind of art, and so vilely constructed that those 
who traverse it are continually in danger of falling over 
the cross-bars that bind it together) examples of sculpt- 
ure filched indiscriminately from the past work, bad 
and good, of Turks, Greeks, Romans, Moors, and Chris- 
tians, miscolored, misplaoed, and misinterpreted ; here 
thrust into unseemly corners, and there mortised to- 
gether into mere confusion of heterogeneous obstacle ; 
pronouncing itself hourly more intolerable in weariness, 
until any kind of relief is sought from it in steam 
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wheelbarrows or cheap toyshops ; and most of all in 
beer and meat, the corks and tho bones being dropped 
through the chinks in the damp deal flooring of the Eng- 
lish Fairy Palace. — Aratra Pentelici, p. 40. 

Terra Cotta Work. — You must put no work into 
it requiring niceness in dimension, nor any so elaborate 
that it would be a great loss if it were broken, but as 
clay yields at once to the hand, and the sculptor can do 
anything with it he likes, it is a material for him to 
sketch with and play with — to record his fancies in, 
before they escape him — and to express roughly, for 
people who can enjoy such sketches, what he has not 
time to complete in marble. The clay, being ductile, 
lends itself to all softness of line ; being easily frangi- 
ble, it would be ridiculous to give it sharp edges, so 
that a blunt and massive rendering of graceful gesture 
will be its natural function ; but as it can be pinched, 
or pulled, or thrust in a moment into projection which 
it would take hours of chiselling to get in stone, it will 
also properly be used for all fantastic and grotesque 
form, not involving sharp edges. Therefore, what is 
true of chalk and charcoal, for painters, is equally true 
of clay, for sculptors ; they are all most precious mate- 
rials for true masters, but tempt the false ones into fatal 
license; and to judge rightly of terra cotta work is a 
far higher reach of skill in sculpture-criticism than to 
distinguish the merits of a finished statue. — Aratra 
Pentelici, p. 100. 

The Tombs of the Doges Tomaso Mocenigo and 
Andrea Vendramin in Venice. — Like all the lovely 
tombs of Venice and Verona, ib is a sarcophagus with a 
recumbent figure above, and this figure is a faithful but 
tender portrait, wrought as far as it can be without 
painfulness, of the doge as he lay in death. He wears 
his ducal robe and bonnet — his head is laid slightly 
aside upon his pillow — his hands are simply crossed as 
theyfalL The face is emaciated, the features large, 
but so pure and lordly in their natural chiselling, that 
they must have looked like marble even in their anima- 
tion. They are deeply worn away by thought and 
death; the veins on the temples branched and starting; 
the skin gathered in sharp folds ; the brow high-arched 
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and shaggy : the eye-ball magnifioently lai^ ; the curve 
of the lips just veiled by the light moustache at the 
side ; the beard short, double, and sharp-pointed : all 
noble and quiet ; the white sepulchral dust marking like 
light the stem angles of the cheek and brow. . . . 

In the choir of the same church, St. Giov. and Paolo, 
is another tomb, that of the Doge Andrea Vendramin. 
This doge died in 1748, after a short reign of two 
years, the most disastrous in the annals of Venice. He 
died of a pestilence which followed the ravage of the 
Turks, carried to the shores of the lagoons. He died, 
leaving Venice disgraced by sea and land, with the 
smoke of hostile devastation rising in the blue distances 
of Friuli ; and there was raised to him the most costly 
tomb ever bestowed on her monarchs. 

The tomb is pronounced by Ciogndra " the very cul- 
minating point to which the Venetian arts attained by 
ministry of the chisel." 

To this culminating point, therefore, covered with 
dust and cobwebs, I attained, as I did to every tomb of 
importance in Venice, by the ministry of such ancient 
ladders as were to be found in the sacristan's keeping. 
I was struck at first by the excessive awkwardness and 
want of feeling in the fall of the hand towards the spec- 
tator, for it is thrown off the middle of the body in 
order to show its fine cutting. Now the Mocenigo 
hand, severe and even stiff in its articulations, has its 
veins finely drawn, its sculptor having justly felt that 
the delicacy of the veining expresses alike dignity and 
age and birth. The Vendramin hand is far more labori- 
ously cut, but its blunt and clumsy contour at once 
makes us feel that all the care has been thrown away, and 
well it may be, for it has been entirely bestowed in cut- 
ting gouty wrinkles about the joints. Such as the hand 
is, I looked for its fellow. At first I thought it had 
been broken off, but, on clearing away the dust, I saw 
the wretched effigy had only <yne hand, and was a mere 
block on the inner side. The face, heavy and disagree- 
able in its features, is made monstrous by its semi- 
sculpture. One side of the forehead is wrinkled elabo- 
rately, the other left smooth ; one side only of the 
doge^s cap is chased ; one cheek only is finished, and 
the other blocked out and distorted besides ; finally, the 
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ermine robe, which is elaborately imitated to its utmost 
lock of hair and of ground hair on the one side, is 
blocked out only on the olher ; it having been supposed 
throughout the work that the e^g^ was only to be 
seen from below, and from one side. 

It was indeed to be so seen by nearly every one ; and I 
do not blame — I should, on the contrary, have praised — 
the sculptor for regulating his treatment of it by its 
position ; if that treatment had not involved, first, dis- 
honesty, in giving only half a face, a monstrous mask, 
when we demanded true portraiture of the dead ; and, 
secondly, such utter coldness of feeling, as could only 
consist with an extreme of intellectual and moral degra- 
dation. Who, with a heart in his breast, could have 
stayed his hand as he drew the dim lines of the old 
man's countenance — unmajestic once, indeed, but at 
least sanctified by the s<^emnities of death — could have 
stayed his hand, as he reached the bend of the grey 
forehead, and measured out the last veins of it at so 
much the zecchin ? 

But now, reader, comes the very gist and point of 
the whole matter. This lying monument to a dishon- 
ored doge, this culminating pride of the Renaissance art 
of Venice, is at least veracious, if in nothing else, in its 
testimony to the character of its sculptor. lie was 
banished from Venice for forgery in 1487. — 
Stones of Venice^ I., pp. 39-43. 

St. Mark's. — A sea-borne vase of alabaster full of 
incense of prayers; and a purple manuscript — floor, 
walls, and roof blazoned with the scrolls of the gospel. 
— Detiealion, p. 84. 

A multitude of pillars and white domes, clustered in- 
to a long low pyramid of colored light ; a treasure-heap, 
it seems, partly of gold, and partly of (»pal and mother- 
of-pearl, hollowed beneath into five great vaulted 
porches, ceiled with fair mosaic, and bsset with sculpt- 
ure of alabaster, clear as amber and delicate as ivory, 
— sculpture fantastic and involved, of palm-leaves and 
lilies, and grapes and pomegranates, and birds clinging 
and fluttering among the branches, all twined together 
in an endless network of buds and plumes; and, in the 
midst of it, the solemn forms of angels, sceptred, and 
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robed to the feet, and leaning to each other across the 
gates, their figures indistinct among the gleaming of the 
golden ground through the leaves beside them, inter- 
rupted and dim, like the morning light as it faded back 
among the branches of Eden, when first its gates were 
angel-guarded long ago. And round the walls of the 
porches there are set pillars of variegated stones, jas- 
per and porphyry, and deep-green serpentine spotted 
v/ith flakes of snow, and marbles, that half refuse and 
half yield to the sunshine, Cleopatra-like, " their bluest 
veins to kiss " — the shadow, as it steals back from them, 
revealing line after line of azure undulation, as a reced- 
ing tide leaves the waved sand ; their capitals rich with 
interwoven tracery, rooted knots of herbage, and drifting 
leaves of acanthus and vine, and mystical signs, all be- 
ginning and ending in the Cross ; and above them, in 
the broad archivolts, a continuous chain of language 
and of life — ^angels, and the signs of heaven, and the 
labors of men, each in its appointed season upon the 
earth ; and above these, another range of glittering pin- 
nacles, mixed with white arches edged with scarlet 
flowers — a confusion of delight, amidst which the 
breasts of the Greek horses are seen blazing in their 
breadth of golden strength, and the St. Mark's Lion, 
lifted on a blue-field covered with stars, until at last, as 
if in ecstasy, the crests of the arches break into a mar- 
ble foam, and toss themselves far into the blue sky in 
flashes and wreaths of sculptured spray, as if the break- 
ers on the Lido shore had been frost-bound before they 
fell, and the sea-nymphs had inlaid them with coral and 
amethyst. . . . 

The interior is lost in deep twilight, to which the 
eye must be accustomed for some moments before 
the form of the building can be traced ; and then there 
opens before us a vast cave, hewn out into the form of a 
Cross, and divided into shadowy aisles by many pillars. 
Round the domes of its roof the light enters only 
through narrow apertures like large stars; and here 
and there a ray or two from some far away casement 
wanders into the darkness, and casts a narrow phos- 
phoric stream upon the waves of marble that heave and 
fall in a thousand colors along the floor. What else 
there is of light is from torches, or silver lamps, bum- 
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ing ceaselessly m the recesses of the chapels ; the roof 
sheeted with gold, and the polished walls covered with 
alabaster, give back at every curve and angle some fee- 
ble gleaming to the flames ; and the glories round the 
heads of the sculptured saints flash out upon us as we 
pass them, and sink again into the gloom. Under foot 
and over head, a continual succession of crowded im- 
agery, one picture passing into another, as in a dream ; 
forms beautiful and terrible mixed together ; dragons 
and serpents, and ravening beasts of prey, and graceful 
birds that in the midst of them drink from running 
fountains and feed from vases of crystal ; the passions 
and pleasures of human life symbolized together, and 
the mystery of its redemption ; for the mazes of inter- 
woven lines and changeful pictures lead always at last 
to the Cross, lifted and carved in every place and upon 
every stone. . . . 

The very first requisite for true judgment of St. 
Mark's, is the perfection of that color-faculty which 
few people ever set themselves seriously to find out, 
whether they possess or not. For it is on its value 
as a piece of perfect and unchangeable coloring, that 
the claims of this edifice to our respect are finally 
rested ; and a deaf man might as well pretend to pro- 
nounce judgment on the merits of a full orchestra, as 
an architect trained in the composition of form only, to 
discern the beauty of St. Mark's. . . . While the 
burghers and barons of the North were building their 
dark streets and grisly castles of oak and sandstone, the 
merchants of Venice were covering their palaces with 
porphyry and gold ; and at last, when her mighty paint- 
ers had created for her a color more priceless than gold 
or porphyry, even this, the richest of her treasures, she 
lavished upon walls whose foundations were beaten by 
the sea; and the strong tide, as it runs beneath the 
Rialto, is reddened to this day by the reflection of the 
frescoes of Giorgione. 

The whole edifice is to be regarded less as a temple 
wherein to pray, than as itself a Book of Common 
Prayer, a vast illuminated missal, bound with alabaster 
instead of parchment, studded with porphyry pillars in- 
stead of jewels, and written within and without in 
letters of enamel and gold. ... 
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It would be easier to illustrate a crest of Scottish 
mountain, with its purple heather and pale harebells at 
their fullest and fairest, or a glade of Jura forest, with 
its floor of anemone and moss, than a single portico of 
St. Mark's. — Stones of Venice, II., pp. 70-98. 

It seems to me that the English visitor never realizes 
thoroughly what it is that he looks at in the St. Mark's 
porches : its glittering confusion in a style unexampled, 
its bright colors, its mingled marbles, produce on him 
no real impression of age, and its diminutive size 
scarcely any of grandeur. It looks to him almost like 
a stage-scene, got up solidly for some sudden festa. No 
mere guide-book's passing assertion of date — this cen- 
tury or the" other — can in the least make him even con- 
ceive, and far less feel, that he is actually standing be- 
fore the very shafts and stones that were set on their 
foundations here while Harold the Saxon stood by the 
grave of the Confessor under the fresh-raised vaults of 
the first Norman Westminster Abbey, of which now a 
single arch only remains standing. He cannot, by any 
effort, imagine that those exquisite and lace-like sculpt- 
ures of twined acanthus — every leaf -edge as sharp 
and fine as if they were green weeds fresh springing in 
the dew, by the Pan-droseion — were, indeed, cut and 
finished to their perfect grace while the Norman axes 
were hewing out rough zigzags and dentils round the 
aisles of Durham and Lindisfarne. . . . Beyond all 
measure of value as a treasury of art, it is also, beyond 
all our other volumes, venerable as a codex of religion. 
Just as the white foliage and birds on their golden 
ground are descendants, in direct line, from the ivory 
and gold of Phidias, so the Greek pictures and inscrip- 
tions, whether in mosaic or in sculpture, throughout 
the building, record the unbroken unity of spiritual in- 
fluence from the Father of Light — or the races whose 
own poets had said "We also are his offspring" — down 
to the day when all their gods, not slain, but changed into 
new creatures, became the types to them of the mightier 
Christian spirits ; and Perseus became St. George, and 
Mars St. Michael, and Athena the Madonna, and Zeus 
their revealed Father in Heaven. 

In all the history of human mind, there is nothing so 
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wonderful, nothing so eventful, as this spiritual change. 
So inextricably is it interwoven with the most divine, 
the most distant threads of human thought and effort, 
that while none of the thoughts of St. Paul or the vis- 
ions of St. John can be understood without our under- 
standing first the imagery familiar to the Pagan wor- 
ship of the Greeks ; on the other hand, no understand- 
ing of the real purport of Greek religion can be securely 
reached without watching the translation of its myths 
into the message of Christianity. — Arrows of the 
Ghace, I., pp. 158, 159. 

Throughout the whole facade of St. Mark's, the capi- 
tals have only here and. there by casualty lost so much 
as a volute or an ancanthus leaf, and whatever remains 
is perfect as on the day it was set in its place, mel- 
lowed and subdued only in color by time, but white 
still, clearly white ; and gray, still softly gray ; its 
porphyry purple as an Orleans plum, and the serpentine 
as green as a greengage. Note also, that in this through- 
out perfect decorated surface there is not a loose joint. 
— Arrows of the Chace, II., p. 103. 
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ing criticisms bristling with surprises and crustiness. F *j 
instance, there is something disappointing in the following 1. 

1)as8age cut away from the context: ^^Etcning is an indoj 
ent and blundering method at best.'' Or this, ^^Murillo < 
of all true painters, the narrowest, feeblest and; most super-! 
ficial, and for that reason the most popular/' But all col-j 
lections of isolated extracts must necessarily be more or| 
less unsatisfactory, and this one peculiarly so, in that \i\ 
lacks a minute and complete index of subjects. 
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